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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country going by Motor 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 
Make the new Pickwick Hotel 


your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
| thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 


KTAB. 
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The Man 
0 


Montalvo 


By L. B. CULLEN JONES 


& moon of the misty mountain— 

Ye sun of the shadeless sea, 
Know ye the marge—the measureless marge 
Of human destiny? 


Near oaks, on the far-flung skyline, Ah, crests where the blue-heaven lupin 
The Man of Montalvo dwells. Beckons the valleys below; 

Know ye the tale, old oaks, the tale Ah, hills where the gold-laughing poppies 
The Man of Montalvo tells? Have laughed through the long ago— 

That in the breath of a poet— | Ye know! Ah, well ye know 

The dream-driven breath of a poet That the Spirit of Old California 
We hear our fame-dream bells. This Man of Montalvo bears— 


Romance of the past—the best of the past 


A ye, bones mid the musty root-things This Man of Montalvo shares. 


Are but dust in its bed again, 


W hile a poem may live and a poem may sing So, Man of Montalvo, living 
After singer long has lain. W here dreaming silence smiles— 
But deeds that are done—are done! Yea, done! Benign with the gift of giving 
Despite a glib refrain. And the good that God beguiles, 


Your spirit now 1s mightier 
Than can pen of poet phrase: 
Ye are aname, dear man, a name 
Beyond a poet’s gaze. 
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HOLIDAY is de- 
Ate as “any day 
set aside as a religi- 
ous or national festival.” 
But in a broader sense 
a holiday seems to have 
come to mean any day 
that brings into a hum- 
drum existence a gala 
spirit. America is becom- 
ing more and more _ holiday-conscious, 
due, possibly, to the erst-while foreign- 
ers who have brought with them from 
other countries a love of holiday observ- 
ances. 
In the days of the Puritans, who must 
have taken their pleasures “sadly”, 
- is said of the English, Christmas seems 
to have been rather a dreary occasion; 
dropping below the level of Thanks- 
giving in celebration importance. The 
religious side of both events largely over- 
shadowing the human element of good 
cheer. The material surroundings of the 
Pilgrim Fathers may account for this; 
or perhaps their mental attitude that 
anything especially enjoyable must, in 
the very nature of things, be more or 
less sinful. Who was it remarked that 
-bear-baiting was abhorred by them, not 
because of the cruelty to the bears, but 
because it gave pleasure to the on-look- 
ers? Possibly, too, it was difficult to 
stage anything particularly care-free and 
joyous then, with the wily red-skin with 
his bow and arrow in uncomfortable 
proximity, and the prevalent conception 
of a God who frowned upon any light- 
heartedness with almost as much disap- 
proval as he did upon light-mindedness. 


We owe much to those who have > 


brought to us a different conception of 
Christmas; who celebrate it as the birth- 
day of a beloved and perfect Friend, 
who rejoices in our joy, and in that 
which we try to bring to others at the 
Christmas season. The Christmas tree 
from Germany, the colorful and tender 
religious rites from the countries of 


Southern Europe, the carols from Eng- 


land, all contribute, now, to a Christ- 
mas that gives no hint of austerity or 
doleful significance. 

As a child, having heard that in Spain 


HOLIDAYS 


By EsTHER BIRDSALL DARLING 


European peoples generally indulge themselves in holidays to 
a much greater extent than do Americans. 
holidays although there is general observance of a number for 
which there is no legal warrant. The accompanying article is an 
interesting recital of the author's participation in some note- 
worthy holiday celebrations in foreign lands. 
—EDITOoR. 


and Italy practically every day in the 
year was a Sajnt’s day, to be celebrated 
by someone if desired, I felt much ag- 
grieved that I could not have been born 
in such a country where, with an ac- 
quired religious zeal, I might have 
claimed 365 holidays instead of the pal- 
try few set aside in our own land for 
special observance. As it is, I have done 
the best I could with this handicap, with 
the result that many holidays, long past, 
still come back to my mind’s screen with 


vivid colors and atmospheric charm. 


As a Californian I was not, of course, 
used to severe winters; yet in Sacra- 
mento, my home, our winters were suf- 
ficiently wintry to make a holiday season 
in Hawaii a delightful novelty. I recall 
in Honolulu a Christmas dinner on the 
broad lanai of a lovely home, surrounded 
by a tropical garden from which the 
plaintive native music was wafted to 
us on a lazy breeze. Chinese servants, 
white-clad, moved with noiseless foot- 
steps to serve a veritable banquet of 
familiar and unfamiliar Christmas 
dishes; and several of the men, stationed 
at strategic points, waved a sort of glori- 
fied peacock feather-duster to keep the 
air circulating, thus adding a distinctly 
exotic note to the scene. The perfect 
night, the music, the perfume from the 
garden, and those waving peacock feath- 
ers made me think of a picture I had 
once seen of Cleopatra banqueting un- 
der apparently similar surroundings. It 
was quite enough to make each woman 
there, clad in her best, feel like a poten- 
tial siren at a royal feast. . 

And then, later, a supper and dance 
at the King’s boat-house, built out over 
the bay; where the white surf, breaking 
on coral reefs in the brilliant. moonlight, 
was like a cascade of fairy lace thrown 


We have few legal 


carelessly on the midnight 
blue velvet of the sea. 
Stately pa'ms were out- 
lined above the shore line, 
and Diamond Head, an 
extinct crater, rose sharp 
and black against the 
clear sky. The supper was 
spread on tables literally 
covered with gorgeous 
blossoms; and there were many strange 
dishes to whet one’s curiosity and tempt 
one’s appetite: Fish baked in broad “‘ti’”’ 
leaves, suckling pigs roasted to a turn, 
chickens cooked in some undiscovered 
way, and fruits of all sorts, many of 
which were new to us. 

An orchestra, hidden behind banked 
greens, played constantly; and at inter- 
vals the King’s special dancers swayed 
in the mazes of old Hawaiian dances. 
The golden-hued leis on both dancers 
and guests, the crimson hibiscus in dark 
tresses, the haunting melodies, the gay 
laughter, and the presence of Kalakaua, 
a dusky but royally gracious host—Who, 
in such a place, could give even a pass- 
ing thought to the traditional “‘white”’ 
Christmas of distant and, perhaps, less 
appealing lands. 

And yet, crowding close upon that 
memory, is one of my first Christmas in 
Nome. White, indeed, with a whiteness 
that covered the straggling little North- 
ern city as a thick mantle from early 
fall to late spring. The last boat of the 
“open season” had left the roadstead in 
October, and there would not be an- 
other until June. As we were dependent 


-upon the weekly dog-team mails for our 


letters, papers and magazines, the arrival 
of the first mail team over a trail of a 
thousand miles or more, was a matter 
of keen interest to us all. 

That year it was due in the late after- 
noon of December 24. The sun, rising 
then at 11 a. m. and setting at 2 p. m., 
had disappeared ; and in the ghostly gray 
twilight we wandered about the’ streets, 


or visited with friends, waiting impati-. 


ently for the sound of bells that would 
bring longed-for news from “outside.” 
A faint tinkle, far down the trail, was 
a signal for a rush toward the postoffice ; 


> 
' 


. array certainly prov- 


_colors ; national, col- 
‘lege, favorite, or vo- 
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and in a few moments a magnificent 
team of huskies drew up in front of the 
building, from which clerks came to 


- take the mail sacks from under their 


cover of securely lashed tarpaulin and 
carry them in for sorting. No one who 
has not been “iced” in for a winter can 
know what the holiday greetings in the 
Christmas mail mean to the sourdough 
of the North. 

After we had fairly devoured our 
mail, we went to a 
Christmas Eve sup- 
per at the house of 
friends. With inge- 
nuity, our hosts had 
hung stockings in 


‘the hall for the 


‘guests, who were to 


choose the ones in- 
tended for them by 


cational. The varied 


ed that we were 
not a_ standardized 
group. A charming 
Irishman went 
straight for a green 
stocking; a young 
oficer from Fort 
Davis chose, natur- 
ally, one of red, 
white and blue; a> 
University of Cali- 
fornia graduate, and another from Stan- 
ford, had no difficulty, nor did one from 
Princeton. I drew the vocational one; 
for, as I was known to be writing, the 
only. blue stocking fell to my lot. 

After a wonderful supper we had a 
tree; and a tree, in Nome, be it under- 
stood, was not the casual thing it is in 
most places. The country about Nome 
is treeless, except for scrub willows; and 
those intended for holiday purposes are 
brought down from Timber, almost a 
hundred miles away, by dog-team, and 
sold for a dollar a foot. Most of them 
are rather bedraggled at that, from the 
“hard sledding’, literally, to which they 
have been subjected. But, gaily deco- 
rated and covered with presents, no one 
looked the gift-tree in the branches, so 
to speak, and were thankful indeed that 
this symbol of Christmas cheer was 
available at all. | 

The beauty and value of the presents 
suggested an elaborate wedding, or the 
windows of the smartest shops in the 
States,decked out to tempt holiday shop- 
pers: A chest of silver; glittering cut 
glass; Coalport china, and a case of 
champagne were among the few I may 
mention. The charming gowns of the 
women, some of them direct from Paris, 


the evening clothes of the men, and the 
exquisite table appointments would never 
have indicated to anyone not familiar 
with the sophistication and_ lavishness 
of Nome, that one was celebrating a 
Christmas in a frontier mining - town 
just below the Arctic circle. 

Christmas Day, except for the formal 
dinners, was largely given over to the 
children; with many unique features 
planned’ for their entertainment. But I 


Christmas Today 
By Henry Meape Bianp 


ITERE are gleams upon the mountains, there are fires in the sky 
For God's ancient shining galaxy is surging-white on high; 


And the quiet earth is breaking from the leadening slumber-law, 
And the Red Morn ina glory looks in marvel, looks in awe. 


She has sensed the W ord eternal from the Bethlehemic star; 
Therefore clash the bells, O steeples, roll your chords to things that are. 


For the Joyous Child is here on earth with brightness of the suns 
And the cadence of existence to His glorious music runs. 


Flash the cymbals, O you Heralds. Let the flying banners stream; 
Yes, two thousand million beings know the Light of Christian Dream! 


am sure no child there had more of a 
thrill than I when Santa Claus in his 
furs, drove an imposing team of real 
reindeer through the streets. He halted 
his sled, piled high with fascinating par- 
cels, in front of a building used for 
public gatherings, and then disappeared. 
The parcels were taken inside by grown- 
ups and hung upon a tree; and in a few 
moments excited children entered the 
hall to see Santa emerge from a chimney 
made, realistically, of red paper bricks. 
That Christmas was the most consistent, 
traditionally, that I have ever known. 
Snow, ice, reindeer, Santa Claus, and 
the kindly spirit of those kindly people 
of a hard, bleak land. 

Nome was, of all the places I have 
ever been, the most holiday-minded. It 
might well have disputed the frequency 
of its celebrations with Spain or Italy; 
and they were not all Saints’ days by 
any manner of means. Aside from the 
accepted holidays of Christmas, Easter, 
July 4, Thanksgiving and others, we 
observed Chinese New Year, when the 


few Chinese residents of the town 


kept ‘open house”; Hogmanay with the 
Scotch, Robert Emmett’s birthday; St. 
Patrick’s day with the Irish; Norwegian 
Independence Day; the arrival of the 
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first boat and the departure of the last, 
and many others. In fact, any and all 
days that might, by the wildest flights 
of our imagination, be considered cele- 
bratable. And, most characteristic of all, 
was the carnival season that marked the 
great All-Alaska Sweepstakes Races; 
when, for a period of several days and 
nights, no one in Nome, except infants 
in their cradles and the inmates of the 
hospital and jail, failed to be abroad 
waiting breathlessly 
for news from the 
trail. It came con- 
stantly, by telephone, 
from places along 
the route of the 
race; a race of 408 
miles, which proved 
the courage of the 
men and the stamina 
of the dogs. The 
men and the dogs, 
who have proved 
their worth in the 
development of that. 
vast Empire of the 
North. Those days 
were red-letter ones, 
though not marked 
as legal or religious 
on the calendar. 
Still another 
Christmas was spent 
in Sicily; the even- 
ing of the 24th in 
Girgenti, a rock-bound town high in 
barren and desolate mountains. It pos- 
sesses, however, some fine Greek ruins, 
which make it of interest to tourists. 


‘One of the friends. with whom I was 


traveling stood at the window admiring 
their classic beauty. “Is there anything 
in the world you would rather see?’’ 
she asked enthusiastically. I was think- 
ing of home, with the family—and even 
my pet dogs and cats—taking their gifts 
from a tree, of the gaiety and laughter 
of such an occasion; and swallowing 
hard, I replied ungratefully: ‘Yes. At 
this moment I’d rather be looking at 
the old Sacramento gas works, or even 
the county jail, than the finest ruins in 
the whole of Europe.” 

The next day, however, we went to 
Taormina, by many considered the most 
lovely spot on earth. And there, under 
a warm Sicilian sun, with snow-crowned 
Mount Aetna towering beside us, with 
flowers everywhere, a ruined amphithe- 
ater, a Saracen wall, Norman watch- 
towers, and the soft-toned bells of many 
churches ringing out their good tidings 
of the day, I partially recanted my 
heresy of the night before, and admitted 
that a Christmas in Sicily was wonderful. 


(Continued in February Issue) 
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The Miracle of Love 


tate grinding corn to be mixed > 


[este erin knelt behind the me- 


with chile in the pungent tamales. 
She had dragged the clumsy stone im- 
plement to a position where she could 
see that her stepfather still slept, not- 
withstanding his frightful inarticulate 
gulps and growls. A thin, flat-chested 
slip of a girl was Teodota, with great, 
piteous brown eyes, high cheek bones, 
small, pointed chin, and a complexion 
of tan satin. She was not beautiful; 
rather was she an intaglio of beauty 
with hollows where there should have 
been roundness. Her untidy black braids 
had been slept on many times since they 
had known a comb; the scant gown fell 
away from the upturned soles of her 
bare feet.. She guided the heavy stone 
roller with languid, perfunctory move- 
ments, while some clockwork in her 
brain prompted the periodical “Si 
madre,” that fully satisfied her mother’s 
conversational requirements. 

The real Teodota was back in Old 
Mexico. Certainly she was not driven 
thither by any lack of familiar environ- 
ment in the Mexican quarter of Los 


Angeles, for without the door was a 
‘court common to the row of one-room. 


tenements, a court swarming with bronze 
infants rolling in the sun and permeated 
by the odor of parched corn and the soft 
spat, spat of tortillas between the wom- 
en’s hands. Nor would it seem necessary 
for Teodota to keep tryst in Mexico 
with a lover who had preceded her to 
the United States, but they had not 
found each other yet and she could meet 
her Pablo only at the plaza fountain in 
Texcoco. 

Suddenly into the dream, but not of 
it, a white folded paper fluttered through 
the open window and lay on the floor 
beside the metate. The girl examined it 
curiously. 

“What is it, daughter?’ inquired the 
elder woman. 

“T do not know, mother. It looks like 
drawing. I am sure it isn’t writing.” 

“TI can use it to light my cigarette.” 

“‘No, mamacita, I want it.” 

“For what?” | 

“T don’t know.” 


The girl abandoned the metate to peer 
from the small, high window command- 
ing a vacant lot dotted with tents in- 
habited by the families of peones em- 
ployed in distant grading camps. A 
chubby, small boy was digging his brown 
toes into the dust. He wore his mother’s 
shirt waist, and his expression defied the 
world to consider it anything but a coat. 


He included Teodota in his general . 


By AMANDA MaTHEWs CHASE 


challenge, but he gave no sign of having 
the mysterious drawing on his consci- 
ence, and no one else was near. 

The girl hid the paper where billows 
of a not over-clean chemise escaped at 
long gaps between buttons, and returned 
to her labor, but the apparently trifling 
incident had taken a certain hold on her 
listless intelligence. Recklessly she pushed 
a handful of corn off the end of the 
metate and edged about on her knees as 
if to pick it up, in order to study the 
document with her back to her mother. 
The unlettered brain, not accustomed to 
flat symbols for the appearance of things 
was slow to find any significance in the 
lines. Very gradually did she achieve 
recognition of a railway train and the 
human figures, male and female. 

As her step-father pulled himself into 
a sitting posture she thrust the paper 
back into her bosom, trembling lest he 


had seen it, and still more lest he beat 


her for the unground corn. 
‘“Caramba!” he growled. “May the 

roof fall upon the Labor Union.” 
Mother and daughter exchanged 


glances of relief that, so far, the object 


of his wrath was remote and intangible. 

“They told me in Mexico,” he con- 
tinued, “of a fine thing here in America 
called the Labor Union that pays a man 
when he does not work, that throws 
stones at him if he is such a fool as to 
desire work, and calls him— calls him— 
a pest overtake their speech that is hard 
as rocks in the mouth ‘i 

“Scabe, padre,’ supplied “Teodota, 
timidly. | 

“TI come here with my innocent family. 
I seek out this Labor Union and say 
‘Here am I, Juan Garcia, who is no— 
no--~" 

“Scabe, padre,” ventured the girl 
again. 

“ “But hates work like the very devil.’ 
Do they embrace me? Do they put 
money in my hand? Ah—h—h!” 

His memory of the rest of the painful 
interview, when a muscular labor leader 
chose to consider that he was being 
trifled with, vented itself in a shrill 
howl of rage. 


Teodota caught up a brown earthen 
pitcher, and slipped out as though to 
bring water from the hydrant, hid her- 
self behind a scrubby red geranium in 
the angle between the last tenement and 
the high board fence. At first she 
crouched in wretched fear of being 
dragged forth to receive a beating, or to 
witness one bestowed upon her mother, 
but the minutes slipped by without pur- 
suit. 


It was not because she needed to exer- 
cise her reposeful wits during this period 
of hiding that she fell to studying the 
paper again, but rather on account of a 
pleasant stir in some rudimentary fac- 
ulty that under happier circumstances 
might have been imagination. Man, boy, 
woman, train, mules, she identified with 
growing ease and satisfaction. It was 
not for her to appreciate a crude power 
in every line, still less to trace a curious 
likeness to the ancient picture-writing of 
the Aztecs. Perhaps the descendant of 
some priest that labored over the Co- 
dex had drawn upon his ancestral skill 
wasted by inheritance to mere instinct. 
For her,it was a notable mental achieve- 
when she perceived relations among the 
members of the group of objects. 


The man was kissing the hand of the 
maiden with a water-jar on her shoul- 
der. Even so had Pablo kissed her hand 
under the portales that last morning, 
and when she inquired saucily if she 
were his grandmother, he snatched her 
to him and kissed both cheeks and called 
her “‘queridita’’. In the next square the 
girl was flogged. Even so had she been 
used by her step-father, who wished her 


to have no lover, but to continue making 


tamales for his support. Her beloved had 
left for the United States in just such a 
train. 

This was a commrnication from Pab- 
lo! That supreme illumination. in her 
dim intellect was a blessed miracle of 
love. She kissed the picture-letter and 
rocked back and forth, hugging it, while 
her heart nearly leaped out of her for 
joy. Then she fell to studying it anew. 
The square showed forth a man driving 
a team of mules hitched to a scraper. It 
was beyond her comprehension, as she 
was unfamiliar with grading camps. 

At the bottom of the sheet the boy 
with the shirt waist was receiving a 
letter, running with it, and in the last 
square, delivering it to the maiden. Dear 
Pablo evidently believed that this boy 
was a messenger between them, whereas 
it must have been the angels or the 
saints, for had she not seen the boy 
look as innocent and indifferent as you 
please ? 

When Teodota returned to the squalid 
room her step-father had a more imme- 
diate grievance. | 

“You impudent, lazy hussy! You sin 
verguenza! I’ll teach you to leave your 
work and gad about the court!” 

“If you touch me again,” blazed the 
girl, “‘you’d better keep awake. I’ll kili 
you if I ever find you asleep!” 

A rabbit at bay is at least a surprise, 
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and the brute’s jaw dropped, the up- 
raised arm fell back; and cursing and 
blustering he strolled forth into the 
court. With a champion hovering near, 
there had suddenly come to the girl the 
power to hate bravely. Heretofore she 
had feared her step-father as the savage 
who dares not hate the evil powers 
moving in the darkness lest they per- 
ceive his hatred and smite him afresh. 


“Daughter! Daughter!” wailed the 
frightened mother. “That was not a 
respectful manner to ad- 
dress a parent. When I 
was a girl it was the cus- 
tom——”’ 

“Si, madre,” responded 
Teodota, patiently, as she 
indited her answer to her 
lover with a burnt match 
on a scrap of wrapping 
paper. Roughly, but -elo- 
quently, she sketched two 
little imploring hands, and 
flung the epistle from the 
window with childlike 
confidence that whatever 
powers had brought Pab- 
lo’s letter would convey 
her reply. 


It was a_ transformed 
Teodota that stood just 
without the heavy wooden 


.gates of the court the next 


morning, apparently loit- 

ering in idle contempla- 

tion of the street, where Latin infants 
disported themselves on the sidewalks, 
and soft Spanish speech was heard in 
every doorway; but in reality her whole 
body. was charged with excitement and 
impatience. Personal neatness in a board 
pen devoted chiefly to the manufacture 
of tamales could not be expected to attain 
any high standard, but her appearance 
this morning bore eloquent testimony to 
the civilizing power of love. Her abun- 
dant black hair,moist and glossy, rippled 
on her shoulders, with a red geranium 
glowing in its shadows. The billows 
of chemise between the distant buttons 
were snowy white, the worst rents in 
the pink gown had been roughly mended, 
and even the blue rebozo lying across 
her shoulders had taken on a faded 
purity. 

As though to set the seal of heavenly 
approval on such cleanliness another 
communication from Pablo was found 
pinned to the rebozo when she drew it 
in from the window where it had swung 
to dry. That the small boy was not in 
sight was ample proof that it had come 
by supernatural agency. 


This last letter said more eloquently 
than mere words could. have done: “I 
await thee at the tunnel.” Yet with 
seeming nonchalance, Teodota watched 


the squat, receding figure of her step- 
father abroad on the only tasks compati- 
ble with his dignity and tastes—the de- 
livery of the tamales to a dealer down 
the street, and the collection of the rev- 
enue therefrom. The very instant, how- 
ever, that he disappeared into a doorway, 
she was off in the opposite direction, 
wrapping her rebozo about her head as 
she went, and giving the end a final 
fling over her shoulder. 


The court of tortillas and bronze in- 


Peace 


By Harry Noyes Pratt 


fants opens into the Street of the Good 
View, and this highway, if followed a 
few squares to the south, leads one into 
a tunnel piercing a hill, a tunnel in the 
heart of Los Angeles connecting a Mexi- 
can pueblo, dirty, peaceful, unprogres- 
sive, with a handsome, bustling, modern 
city. 

At the Mexican end of the tunnel, 
just beyond the Chinese laundry, just 
before one enters the cavernous shadow 
and chill, stands an unroofed adobe 
hovel close to the highway. Teodota, 
hurrying by this ruin, was thrilled from 
head to foot to hear her name. 

‘“Pablo!”’ she gasped. Her soul rode 
the wave of joy to its crest ;then dropped 
back into the trough of despair. “I took 
you for gente decente! How fine you 
are! How elegant! A grand senor!” 

The tall, handsome Aztec looked down 
complacently at his suit and the ends of 
his red tie, not displeased at the impres- 
sion he made. 

“Didst think, queridita,” he laughed, 


kissing her cheeks as he had done under | 


the portales, “that here in America I 
would be wearing white cotton trousers 
and leather sandals? No, indeed! This 
is another day.” 

“But I, Senor——” 

“Call me not ‘Senor,’ but Pablo and 


W the high, sweet round of the hill is dim 
In the shrouding fog and the floating mist, 
And the green is silver and dun and gray 

Of the long hill slope that the rain has kissed. 
T he world that lies at the tall hill’s foot . 

Is hidden, vanished, no world at all. 
T here is never a sound from the city’s life, 

No clank of hammer; no huckster’s call. 
Only the balm of a healing peace; 

An infinite, blessed, surging rest— 
Alone in the mist of the silent hills ; 

Cradled, alone, on the great Earth’s breast. 
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thy sweetheart,” he cried, swinging her 
to the top of a crumbling wall, where 
she was obliged to cling to him most 
deliciously. 

“You will be ashamed of me.” 

“Nay, little one, we will soon mend 
thy distress. I know of a store not far 
from here with a sign—lI cannot speak 
the strange. word, but it looks thus’: 
With a pencil he scrawled on a bit 
of plaster still clinging to the adobe: 
RUMMAGE SALE. 


‘“’This is a strange coun- 
try, [Teodota. At home it 
is the poor who sell their 
clothes—mostly in the 
pawn shops, though my 
uncle had six serapes 
bought off his back by 
gringo tourists. Here, it 
is the aristocrats who sell 
their garments to the poor, 
and very cheap, though, 
of course, one offers the 
half. Poor rich, to lose 
their pretty clothes; but I 
suppose the rents are high 
where they live, and they 
must have plenty to eat, 
being so accustomed. I 
can buy thee silk, and 
thou shalt be a grand 
senora, as I am a grand 
senor.” 


“Dear Pablo, you are 
as good as the blessed 
saints who brought me your letters.” 


“It was a little boy, Teodota, whose 


father works in the same camp.” 


‘“‘He seemed not to be concerned in 
the matter, and I was sure it was the 
saints. I must go back now or my step- 
father will beat me.” 

“Back, little one? Never! Come with 
me instead. The beast shall never beat 
thee again.”’ 

“But the tamales?” 

“T like tamales. You shall make them © 
for me.” 

“What would my poor mother say?” 


“We can let her know later, and she 
will be glad to have thee free from that 
cochino. Listen, lindita: Behind this tun- 
nel is a big house that they say is the 
National Palace of Los Angeles; and 
here one must get a permit to marry, 
though the priest really does the work. 
Let us seek the house.” 


Pablo! Now?” 
“Yes, querida.” 


Hand in hand, the lovers left the 
adobe, and the somber, echoing tunnel, 
with the electric wires seen like a spid- 
ers web across its farther end, was to 
them an underground passage to Para- 
dise. 
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Out West Magazine 


A Discussion 


By VINGIE E. Ror 


ERHAPS I- am prejudiced. It’s 
likely I am. But I do love the 
Western story. Not because I write 
them myself, but because I love the West 
—the Old West of the pioneers, the 
: West of transition, the West of today. 
It is in my blood. I longed for it be- 
| fore I knew what its mountains looked 

like in the rose and blue of sunset, or 
a before I ever breathed its cool high airs. 
) All my childhood dreams were of it, 
) my girlhood dreams as well; and when 
I reached the spot in life where I could 
get to it I got here, on the double-quick. 
I settled down-and spread the skirts of 
| my spirit all around me; and I said to 
my soul: “I am at home.” And home I 
been, ever since. 


I believe the West appeals to every 
oe man, taken in the abstract. 


I know that there are many who sensi 
at our “open spaces,’ at our wide- 
brimmed Stetsons, at our still extant— 
thank heaven !—cowboys, at all our ways 
and works as being hopelessly 
That they class the West as not quite— 
: “Well, you know—” A shrug and a 

tolerant smile. 


comes from Denver—or Wyom- 
ing—or some place out West. Really, 
my dear, he’s a scream! But he’s very 
nice. Really.” 


And yet they read our Western novels. 

Of course they do! And out of them 
they weave a magic carpet. Out of the 
atmosphere of hurry and bustle, the sky- 
scrapers, the velvet floors and the heavy, 
hot-house flowers, they come on the little 

- wind-sweeping square toward the West. 
Magically they travel; and for an hour 


in the long, slow, wagon-train. 


“thick.” 


or so they creep across the Great Plains 
They 
hear the lowing of the driven cattle, 
the creak of felly and tire, of ox-yoke 
and king-pin. They call to one another 
across the cooking-fires. They wear boots 
and sun-bonnets. They ford the streams, 
and see the dawn come up across the 
illimitable land, and creep ahead toward 
the unknown. They work, and know 
the peace of rest, the blessing of sound 
sleep at night; and they watch the stars 
come early out on the darkening skies. 


They reach their journey’s end—they 
build new homes—in a new land. Here 
are neighborliness and the deep and 
simple joy of the heart, with its own 
gathered about far from the maddening 
crowd. Here is adventure, when man 


must guard his young from foes, when 


woman must have stark courage to abet 
him. Here are no vice, no dissipation, 
and little sin. Here the basic qualities 
of the unspoiled human shine in simple 
strength. Here are freedom, silence, and 
plain food. Here is the romance of man 


pitted against the earth, and fighting a 


clean fight for existence. Here are primal 
things. 


And deep down in modern man, there 
is a love of them. 


No matter how refined, how cultured, 
hew bored or how blasé a man may be, 


‘how far beneath the crust of modernity 


it may be buried, there is still in him 
this love of the primeval. And now and 
then he longs to dig and bring it up. 
And how can he do it? There is no 
frontier left today—no open spaces, no 
land without a town. Everywhere there 
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is the high shadow of the silver mail- 
planes going over, the blare of radio, the 
stink of gasoline. Then what is modern 
man to do when he turns his weary eyes 
inward and longs for an old new world? 
There is only one thing he can do— 
turn to the novel. And since to Ameri- 
can man there is but one enthralling 
wild frontier, our own, he turns to the 
Western novel. Maybe he chuckles and 
sighs with the old Virginian, or races on 
the high sage levels, free as their winds, 
with those wild Riders of the Purple 
Sage; or perhaps he comes a bit nearer 
the present time with some later tale. 
But always, when he feels a little boy 
again at heart, he turns to that one un- 
failing source of romance and high en- 
deavor—the Western novel. 


Therefore, this thing has its place— 
a place which I believe it will ever have 
—a cleansing, revivifying, happyfying 
place—in the heart of American man. 

And there is one thing about it; I 
have yet to read a real Western novel 
whose moral tone was low. It seems it 
can’t be done. There is no place in it 
for driyeling sexual filth; the reactions . 
of some weak-chinned sister to every 
sheik she meets are outside its pale; the 
bedraggled hero or heroine with the 
complex of self-expression does not fit 
in. For which I, for one, am thankful. 

I have written ten novels, nine of 
which have been published, with the 
tenth sold for magazine publication this 
coming year; and seven of them are 
Westerns. Of the nine, six have been 
filmed for motion pictures and all of 
them have been Western, or North- 
western. 


All of them are clean stuff, I am glad 
to say. They are my monument, the one 
thing I shall have left behind when I 
take the long trail West; and so long as 
we have a Congressional Library, so 
long as we have a country, even, this 
monument will stand to me. I am proud 
that it stands not only to me, but to 
the cleanest and best ideals I could en- 
vision, and to that mistress of my heart, 
the West, as well. 


MOTHER (ALIFORNIA_ 


Wide plains of wheat and corn, once desert-bare, 
Grasslands and gardens, multiform and rare, 
Where streams abroad their ceaseless treasure pour, 
Your dome blue sky, and bluest sea your shore, 
Deep-bosomed Mother! we implore you then, 

Our California, be the Nurse of Men! 


California! sharing, fair and free 

The boons of Nature granted bounteously, 
By western seas you smilingly await 
In royal robes your happy future fate, 
Mysterious forests, lofty oak and pine, 
Deep woodlands where all varied trees entwine, 


Where, supine, vales and hill slopes in the sun 
To fruited fields are courted, wooed, and won, 


By Mary HERON ATCHISON 
(In the Oakland Tribune ) 
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By NELLIE VAN DE GRIFT SANCHEZ 


SING the word “legend”’ in the 
sense of a mythical tale, one is 
surprised to find how many of 

them have arisen concerning Robert 
Louis Stevenson in the relatively short 
time since he left this earthly sphere. A 
number of these fables have to do with 
the places where he lived and worked. 
In California there is already some con- 
fusion on this subject. 


It is said that tourists, and even some 
Californians, make pilgrimages to the 
house on the corner of Hyde and Lom- 
bard Streets in San Francisco to gaze 
with reverence upon the place which 
they believe to have been once the resi- 
dence of R. L.S. As a matter of fact, 
this house was built by his widow some 
time after his death; and although there 
was much in it to recall the memory of 
her distinguished husband, it was never 
honored by his bodily presence. During 
his stay in San. Francisco he lived at 608 
Bush Street, where he rented a room 
from Mrs. Carson, taking his meals at 
small and inexpensive restaurants in the 
Latin quarter. All of these places went 
up in smoke in the fire of 1906. 

On the slope of Mount Saint Helena 
he lived, with his wife and stepson, in the 
miner’s old bunkhouse at the deserted 
Silverado mine. In going to and from 
the mine he now and then spent a night 
at the toll house on the road over the 
mountain, which is still in existence, hav- 
ing lately had a narrow escape from de- 
struction in a forest fire. 


In Oakland, Stevenson and his family 
lived in a cottage—“which came around 
the Horn piecemeal in the belly of a 
ship’—at Eleventh Avenue and Eigh- 
teenth Street. This cottage was moved 
from the spot years afterwards, and is 
reported to be still in existence some- 
where in Oakland, though it seems im- 
possible to verify this fact. 

At Monterey he had a room—“where 


the roar of the water dwelt as in a shell 
upon the chimney”— in the house of Dr. 


Heintz, a French-Alsatian physician - 


with whom he formed a friendship. For 
his meals he went to the excellent though 
unassuming restaurant kept by the since 
famous Jules Simoneau. The Heintz 
residence, now know as the “Stevenson 
house,” still stands at Monterey in a 
good state of preservation. For some time 
Stevenson stayed, in the hope of benefit- 
.og his health, at a goat ranch in the 
mountains near Monterey. ‘There has 
been some talk recently of steps being 
taken by the present owner of the ranch 
to preserve relics of the Stevenson stay 
there. 


At all these places, in spite of the 
precarious state of his health at that 
time, he worked industriously at his writ- 
ing. While in the Oakland cottage he 
produced the first draft of part of Prince 
Otto. At Monterey he finished one of 


his best short stories—The Pavilion on 


the Links—which had been started in 
London. This story he read aloud to his 
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friends (assembled for the purpose) 
chapter by chapter as they were written. 
He also began and half wrote at that 
place an American story based on the 
Southern feuds, which seemed to appeal 
to his imagination. It was to be called 
by the rather lurid title of Arizona; a 
Vendetta of the West, Arizona being the 
name of the heroine, not of the State. 
This book was abandoned afterwards 
and went into the discarded -heap of 
plans with which his busy brain was con- 
stantly occupied. 

One of the fables is that Treasure 
Island was written at Monterey. It was 
in reality written at Braemar, Scotland, 
in the cottage of “the late Miss Mac- 
Gregor,” as the house where the Steven- 
sons temporarily sojourned was always | 
called by the townspeople. This book 
became a veritable will-o’-the-wisp, the 
place of its alleged writing being located 
in all parts of the globe by various 
writers—Monterey, Lower California, 
the South Seas, and others. It is true, 
however, that some descriptive passages 


_of the book are reminiscent. of Monterey, 


and it is more than probable that Steven- 
son drew on his memories of that place 
for sea-coast description. One of the 
most baseless of the legends is that this 
same book was written at Sausal, a ranch 
in Lower California which at one time 
belonged to Mrs. Stevenson, and which 
bore for a long time a large sign inform- 


ing the astonished tourist that “Robert 


Louis Stevenson lived at this place and 
wrote ‘Treasure Island’ here.” . At the 
remonstrance of friends this sign was 
finally removed. 


All this goes to show what a short 
time is required, after the passing of any 
person of note, for the whole story of his 
life on this earth to become badly garbled 
in the hands of careless writers. 
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Washington in the go’s 
By IsaBEL MCKENNA DUFFIELD 
(Concluded from December Issue) 


WHEN in 1899, Coquelin played in another of 

Rostand’s plays, ““Cyprano de Bergerac”, he 
had the entire world of Washington at his feet. The 
little comedian, with his mediocre Gallic face, was so 
very ugly and lacking in distinction that he actually 
boasted of it, which only served to enhance the 
beauty and poignancy which he brought to the role 
of the poet soldier of Gascogne. 

The star of the next season was Duse, who was 
entertained at a reception at the_Italian Embassy, then 
occupying the old Hearst mansion. The ball room, 
with its fine pictures and high tapestries, was a rich 
shrine for the many worshippers of the great 
Eleanora. She was gentle and tranquil, with a haunt- 
ing, sad smile, and beautiful expressive hands, very 
waxen against the black of her simple lace gown.— 
I can not think of a comparison between Bernhardt 
and Duse, though both were Latins under the skin, 
and the muses had brushed both brows with genius; 
but Duse had not Bernhardt’s vitality nor her care- 
less philosophy of life; one could not help but know 
that somewhere back in her own Italy Duse had 
tasted the bitterest dregs of sorrow. Her sadness en- 


veloped her completely and was the most tangible | 


thing about her: it was in some way her protection, 
too, just as are the sombre garments of those be- 
reaved. 

And to enliven and increase our pride in the 
histrionic ability of our own country, there came also 
to Washington Joseph Jefferson, the lovable old 
rascal, in Rip Van Winkle; Mansfield, very swagger 
in Beau Brummel; Sothern in “If I were King”, 
the finished and romantic actor that he has always 
been. James K. Hackett, a real matinee idol, was 
gorgeous in the white cloth and gold braided regi- 
mentals of the kingly prisoner of Zenda; and lastly, 
the most popular of them all, John Drew, was very 
like the heroes of his latest play, — “Butterflies”, 
“Rosemary,” or perhaps “The Masked Ball,” in 
which Maude Adams, with her tender, flower-like 
face, was the lady fair. She followed Bernhardt in 
L’Aiglon, and gave, if not the same interpretation to 
the part of the eaglet, at least a most sympathetic 
and appealing one. Julia Marlowe in her Barbara 
Frietchie crinolins was adored, and Annie Russell, 
with a voice so dolce, dolce, took Bret Harte’s “Sue” 
to London, and was hailed there as the American 
Duse. 

Sir Henry aie: and Ellen Terry, with their 
company, came several times to Washington while I 
was there. I had met them previously in San Fran- 
cisco on the occasion of a large theatre party. 
Irving was playing the sinister ““Robespierre’” which 


Sardou had written expressly for him, while Ellen 
Terry was the courageous lady who maintained her 
romantic hold on the despot’s incorruptible heart 
throughout all the vicissitudes of the French Revolu- 
tion. It was a drama of cruel pathos, but the rather 
tearful evening broke up with the promise of more 
cheerful interest for us later on, as we were all 
invited behind the scenes to meet the two English 
stars. It was a blithe and charming Ellen who forgot 
all in a moment the terrors of the guillotine as she 
greeted us with the most genuine cordiality. She 
had shed her eighteenth century costume of purple 
silk and high head gear, and appeared in a veritable 
Mother Hubbard of black and grey, with hair all 
awry after the removal of her cap and wig. 

The friend whose guests we were looked at the 
actress with some astonishment, no doubt wonder- 
ing whether Miss Terry had already made her toilet 
for the supper party that was being given in her 
honor, or was still in the deshabille of her dressing 
room. It appeared that she regarded herself as fully 
attired, and some finesse was required on the part of 
our hostess to effect a few hasty alterations and 
improvements. After a cord was borrowed from the 
dressing gown of Robespierre by which to band and 
confine the too ample folds of the lady’s draperies, 


and a lace fichu was stolen from the bodice of one 


of the French demoiselles in the play, we all rattled 
off together over the cobble stones of old Market 
Street to the Palace Hotel. As Miss Terry appeared 
in the doorway of the dining room she saw at a 
glance that she would have to run the gauntlet 
between rows and rows of tables, gay with a motley 
throng of late diners and revellers. Immediately the 
tall, graceful woman was treading the boards again, 
every eye riveted on her,—even after she had reached 
her seat of honor, with a deep sigh of content at 
having carried through a completely effective scene. 
No one had remarked the strange “‘get-up”, only her 
supremely confident air of ““Watch me do this part.” 

I shall never forget her merry humor and infectious 
laugh. Irving, rather serious and pompous at the 
other end of the long table, kept leaning’ forward and 
inquiring ““What’s all the fun about? What's Ellen 
saying now?” There existed then between these two 
artists a concord of ideas not to be wondered at. My 
knowledge of the world at eighteen was necessarily 
limited, and so, when I put the question to my 
partner, “What is Sir Henry Irving to Ellen Terry?” 
the poor man looked at me very much as one looks at 
any annoying kind of a enfant terrible, and replied, 


“Well, he’s sort of a husband.” 


Music was represented as well as the drama. When 
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Schumann-Heink was singing at the John R. 
McLean’s one evening—and how she could sing in 
the 90’s!—some one inquired gaily of the German 
Ambassador if all “the gals” in his country sang as 
well; and Holleben replied very seriously, ““No, and 
there will never be another like her in any country.” 
I could not help but recall these words when I heard 
that great diva sing in New York last winter at 
Steinway Hall. Truly is she a super-woman, retaining 
nearly all the glory of her voice at the age of sixty- 
odd. In the audience was Madame Sembrich, and 
to her presence there the great contralto called our 
attention in a little speech of gracious and generous 
acknowledgment of help given her in the days when 
they were both struggling young artists at the 
Dresden Opera. “If my high notes are any good 
today,” said Ernestine, “it is because they are the 
high notes of Marcella Sembrich.” 

To delight us still further with orchestral music 
was Walter Damrosch. There were prophetic signs 
and tendencies even then of the high achievements 
which he was later to attain, in the world of music; 
for Dr. Damrosch’s place as a great conductor is 
unique. Added to his fine musicianship and his warm 
and sympathetic sponsorship of talent, are the attract- 
ive qualities of the man himself, whom all New York 
has come to know and revere. I have remarked more 
than once, and others have agreed with me, that the 
silhouette and fine modelling of Dr. Damrosch’s 
handsome face are singularly like that of President 
McKinley. Just a decade ago music devotees and 
friends of Walter Damrosch planned a giant demon- 
stration in his honor at the Hotel Plaza in New 
York. At the speaker’s table was Lillian Nordica, 
beautiful as the night in black velvet and diamonds. 
When she was asked to speak, after many others 
notably eloquent, she arose and said simply, “In 
counting the many blessings of Walter Damrosch, 
the greatest has been the choice of Margaret Blaine 
for a wife.” This sincere and spontaneous toast 
found an echo in every heart present, and won 
deafening applause. Only last year, when I took 
another little discerning lady, my own daughter, to 


_ a Christmas party at the Damrosch’s, I was enchanted 


to hear her exclaim, “* Oh, I do wish there were more 
people like Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch in the world.” 
And so they appeared, stars of plenty, and if 
there is one I have not mentioned more lovely and of 
a greater magnitude than any of the others, it is 
because she has, with the delicious humor that is hers, 
warned me to desist yet awhile, for she is still before 
the footlights, holding her audience with all the 
charms and graces of youth: the year of her debut 
remains a dark secret today. “If any more memoirs 
are written,” she declares, “I shall be ruined lady.” 
And so, in such a worthy camouflage I am willing to 
be a silent partner, and have pledged my word not 
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to mention her in the same breath as the 90’s. 
Thomas Nelson Page, long before he took up his 
ambassadorial duties in the city by the Tiber, was 


the intellectual Ambassadeur des belles lettres in the 


city close by the Potomac. This charming man, with 
his intense Southern personality, gay chivalry, and 
magnetic and melodious voice, in which there was 
a note suggestive of the cadence of his old colored 
mammy, lured to his home all the promising as well 
as the potential and seasoned writers of the day. I 
recall a breakfast around his old Virginia mahogany, 
with John Fox, William Dean Howells, Mark 
Twain, and the merry host himself. A famous 
quartette they were of sharp wit and sprightly 
humor. Mistress Page, as attractive and winsome as 
her name, enchained all hearts, and helped often to 
feather the nests of many a budding scribe during the 


_ lean years which are the certain lot of a novice in 


any art. Richard Harding Davis and John Fox were 
the most frequent visitors and were the special objects 
of her maternal solicitude, which she extended even 
to her friendly camp fires at York Harbor. 


I met them there again one summer. Tom Reed had 
come from Portland to visit my father, and as Chief 
Justice White was already domiciled at that Maine 
resort for the season, this congenial triumvirate, who 
also sometimes liked to bury their noses in books, 
were asked to luncheon. All the story tellers and 
romanticists present looked a little self-conscious 
when Tom Reed announced that Balzac was his fav- - 
orite author, for in his opinion no other understood 
love so well; and to prove it he later sent me a copy 
of “Le Lys dans la Valle.’’ When Mr. Clemens was 
asked to name his favorite author, he replied, “I don’t 
know about a favorite author, but Mark Twain is my 
pet author.” The interrogation circled round the 
table until it reached a lady sitting at the right of the 
host. “And pray, madame, who is your favorite 
author?” Whereupon this very elegant woman, 
noted for the beauty and purity of her Cambridge 
English, looked quickly and coyly about the assemb- 
lage of authors and statesmen present and replied in 
feigned seriousness: “I ain’t got none.” Every one 
agreed that she should have married a diplomat, and 
not a college professor. And then the conversation 
descended to the spiced ham, spoon bread, and soft 
ginger cake which are the boast of every good host 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. : 

Of a somewhat younger generation of novelists 
was the American Winston Churchill, who, with his 
wife, I remember meeting at Mrs. George Corning 
Fraser's. He was then romancing about a Mr. 
Richard Carvel, of Maryland, and his readers were 
already clamoring for a sequel—for they would have 
more of it. Kate Douglas Riggs, with Rebecca, the 
favorite child of her pen, tucked under her arm, was 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Now Is A Good Time To Buy Bonds 


ONEY is invested in securities 
or in physical properties for 
two purposes, income or profit. 

The prudent investor, seeking advan- 
tageous employment for his funds, is 
concerned first, with the safety of his 
principal and, second, with its yield. 
The yield may take the form either of 
interest paid for its use or of enhance- 
ment in value, or both. 


Investment securities are grouped un- 
der two broad general classifications, one 
representing proprietary rights and the 
other creditor rights. Stocks are securi- 
ties which represent ownership, with an 
owner's share in profits or losses and an 
owner's share in. responsibilities. The 
securities which carry creditor rights in- 
clude bonds, mortgages, debentures and 
the like. The first involves actual finan- 
cial participation in the benefits and risks 
of the business concerned ; the second in- 
volves the loan of money for a stipulated 
rental or interest which the borrower 
promises to pay for its use. 


Whether the investor employs his 
money for the purchase of an interest 
in a business or loans it to the owners 
of a business, his first concern should be 
the soundness and stability of that busi- 
ness. He desires the best yield his prin- 
cipal can be made to bring him provided 
he does not risk losing, in whole or in 
part, the money he | 
invests. If he pur- 


By TREBoOR SELIG 


ern the management in determining how 
the funds shall be provided, whether by 
selling partnerships through issuing 
stocks or borrowing money by bond issue. 

The enormous development and ex- 
pansion of business in the United States 
and in many other countries during re- 


‘cent years, has necessitated the employ- 


ment of enormous sums of money. The 
general prosperity of the people of this 
country has permitted an unprecedented 
and very general public participation in 
providing this money through investment 
in publicly offered securities. There has 
never before been a time when business 
involved the use of so much money as 
now, nor has there ever been a time 
when both stocks and bonds were so 
widely distributed and so generally 
owned. 

Bonds have been the favorite form of 
investment for the prudent investor for 
many decades; properly secured loans 
have always been regarded as the form 
of investment which carries with it the 
best yield with assured safety of prin- 
cipal. The best class of bonds, bought 
from responsible and experienced bank- 
ing houses, give the investor safety; they 
afford a fair income; they are stable in 
value, free from extreme or violent fluc- 
tuations in worth; they are marketable 
in case of necessity ; and they involve the 
owner in no anxiety of business manage- 


ment, care or worry. They aftord safe 
and remunerative employment for money 
and entail no business risks and respon- 
sibilities. 

A bond bears a specified rate of inter- 
est, payable on certain specified dates. If 
it be a good bond, issued by a responsible 
borrower, selected and sold by a depend- 
able investment banker, the interest rate 
will be conservative. In most instances, 
bonds have little or no speculative appeal. 
They are legal contracts under which 
the investor rents his money to the bor- 
rower. Under normal conditions, the 


borrower’s responsibility governs the 


lender’s willingness to lend and the bor- 
rower’s ability to borrow controls the in- 
terest rate he must pay. In this as in all 
phases of investment, safety of principal 
and interest yield must balance. 
Fundamentally, the law of supply and 
demand rules in the employment of 
money as in other phases of business. 
When conditions are such that it is diff 
cult to borrow funds, borrowers will pay 
higher interest rates; when money is 
plentiful, interest rates are low. Aside 
from this factor, however, the element 
of safety is the dominating feature of a 
loan which dictates the rental rate of 
money. A lender increases his interest 
demands in ratio with the risk involved. 
Investments of doubtful safety will al- 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Overland Monthly 


“The Man in Portsmouth Square” 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 


At the Porter Ship Memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson in Portsmouth Square, 
Sian Francisco, an address was made on October 16th last by Stephen Chalmers, 
Honorary Secretary of the Stevenson Society of America, whose president, Colonel - 
W alter Scott, of New York, had requested by wire that a floral tribute, together with 
the society's silver medallion, be placed on the memorial on behalf of the Stevenson 
Society, acting under the auspices of the League of Western Writers. 


Mr. Chalmers, who is otherwise well-known as a novelist and poet, is a resident at 
Laguna Beach, California. 


on this occasion that in this romantic 

city of San Francisco the romance of 
one of her many adopted sons, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, reached a climax ex- 
actly fifty years ago. This—in case you 
happen to have forgotten it—is a great 
literary anniversary. 

You all know the story of his love- 
affair with Fanny Van de Grift Os- 
bourne, a daughter of California and 
long a resident of San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara. 

You all know how Stevenson came to 
Monterey in 1879 and was sick unto 
death there, but was nursed back to life 


I: MAY not be amiss to remind you 


_-and the glory of letters by that grand 


old man of blessed memory—Jules 
Simoneau. 

And you all know how, awaiting the 
hour when he could marry his lady, he 
lived in San Francisco around this spot 
where we are now come to honor him— 
here where he beguiled the long, waiting 
hours (and some of them were his dark- 
est) ; starving on less than fifty cents a 
day, which covered his board and room; 
six thousand miles from his beloved Scot- 
land; at odds with his stern but just 
father ; sick in mind and body; but mak- 
ing the best of it, as was ever his opti- 
mistic way. 

When he was not sitting in this little 
park, making notes for some future glori- 
ous essay, or actually composing on one 
of the several writing-pads he always 
carried, he might have been seen at a 
public-house kept by a certain Duncan 
Tyson in a small street that used to run 
between California and Sacramento. 

He roomed in a wooden house at 608 
Bush Street and took his meals at a cheap 
little restaurant in Sixth where, he tells 
us, he acquired the fine art of making the 
free butter last just as long as the free 
bread. 

When he was “flush’—which was not 
very often—he might have been discov- 
ered at Campi’s in Clay Street, or at 


Martini’s in Merchant; for he was cos-— 


mopolitan in his appetites as in every- 


thing else. Sometimes he would vary 
Campi's Italian food or Martini’s French 
with a Spanish dish at Frank Garcia’s 
in Dupont Street, which is now, I be- 
lieve, Grant Avenue. © 

Socially, Stevenson liked to visit that 
great San Franciscan author of South 
Sea books, Charles Warren Stoddard, 
whose pen-portrait and a description of 
whose “den-on-the-hill”’ you will find in 
“The Wrecker’—in that chapter en- 
titled “Faces on the Water Front.” 
(Stoddard, I may say in passing, had 
much to do with Stevenson’s going to the 
South Seas himself.) He also hobnobbed 
with Virgil Williams, the painter. With 
Stoddard or Williams the unspeakably 
thin-chested genius (as yet unhailed) 
might occasionally have been seen stroll- 
ing to North Beach. 

While Stevenson did not produce 
much in San Francisco or Monterey (He 
was too sick most of the time), his first 
short stay here brought impressions 
which were to permeate and color all his 
later writings, particularly his South Sea 
tales. But this is a not uncommon liter- 
ary phenomenon. It seems to me that no 
one can write of the old San Francisco 
without painting in some background of 
the Islands, and in South Sea stories 


there is ever, if even vaguely, the back- — 


ground of the Golden Gate—the Mecca 
of the Pacific. 

However, at Monterey, aside from his 
descriptive essays on that old capital and 
on the new metropolis by the western 
gate, he drafted his novel, ‘Prince 
Otto,” which was really the genesis of 
the Zenda or Graustark school of fic- 
tion. He also wrote part of “The Pa- 


vilion on the Links,” one of the best | 


long-short stories in the English language. 

But he was, as yet, practically an un- 
known author, even as he was just an- 
other stranger in the streets of San 
Francisco. His books, to date, princip- 


ally Inland Voyage” and “Travels 


With a Donkey,” had created not a 
ripple, charming as they were, and are. 
His fame was not to be acclaimed until 


—EDITor. 


after 1883, when “Treasure Island” first 
appeared, although in the immigrant ship 
which brought him to our shores he had 
written his “Story of a Lie,” which 
presently appeared in a London maga- 
zine, The New Quarterly. 

But although R. L. S. did not know 
it at the time, California—San Francisco 
—marked the turn from the ebb- to the 
flood-tide in his fortunes. Despite that he 
nearly died of illness and starvation in 
perhaps the kindliest city in the world, 
it was but the proverbial darkness before 
dawn. His father relented and cabled 
him assurance of a generous annual al- 
lowance. Between that independence of 
uncertain literary income and the acquir- 
ing of an able wife to look after him, 
Robert Louis stepped out of the shadows. 
into the limelight of fame with a sudden- 
ness that is interesting to us who write. 
In a short time he did not need that 


Income from his father. But the inci- 


dent goes to show what an author may 
do when he is not worried by material 
necessity. 

You get the force of the changes that 
came into the life of the man in Ports- 
mouth Square when you consider that, 
just nine years later, when he came back 
to San Francisco, thence to proceed to 
the South Seas in a chartered schooner, 
he was lionized by the Bohemian Club, 
and by other clubs, and by various civic 
bodies of San Francisco. 

San Francisco, which hardly had been 
aware of the down-but-not-out man in 
Portsmouth Square, turned out in 1888 
to do him all the honors a generous 
people could think up; even sailing down 
the Bay with flags flying and bands play- 
ing when the “Casco”’ sailed out through 
the Golden Gate—out into the sunset— 
with the beloved figure which, alas, was 
never to return. 

So it is altogether fitting that the 
League of Western Writers should seize 
this fiftieth anniversary of Stevenson’s 
coming to California as an occasion to 
honor a great example of perseverance to 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Washington in the go’s 
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my guest of honor at a tea. Every one was charmed 
with the pretty blue stocking from the state of 
Maine, and- pleaded with her to come oftener- to 
Washington. I have always thought, with other of 
Mrs. Rigg’s friends, that Rebecca was autobiograph- 
ical, I was with Mrs. Riggs for the initial appearance 
of Mary Pickford in Rebecca, the role in which she 
helped to immortalize that beguiling child. Mrs. 
Riggs turned to me at one tender moment of the pic- 
ture and said: “Mary Pickford is perfect, but Re- 
becca was dark. I always think of her as dark,—quite 
dark.” 

R. Peter Finley. Dunne was busy in the 90's 

speeding up the editorial pages of various news- 
papers with his pertinent, and oftener impertinent, 
but always amusing remarks. Was there ever a fun- 
nier man than Mr. Dunne? None, unless it was Mr. 
Dooley. Our own Bob Davis of today has adopted 
in his “Recall” column an idea somewhat similar, and 
daily makes “The Sun” to shine more brightly for 
the myriads who love to bask in the warm and inter- 
esting radiance of his inexhaustible fund of anecdotes 
and personal reminiscences. 

I recall so well the first time I met Mr. Frank 
Munsey, the late owner of “The Sun.” It was at 
Mrs. Elkin’s in 1897, at the betrothal dinner of her 
sister, Grace Davis, and Arthur Lee. Senator Elkins, 
who had formed a warm attachment for the ambi- 
tious journalist, foretold all the success that was to 
follow him through the ensuing years. It was not 
always smooth sailing, however. “No luck was ever 
mine,” he said. ““Nothing ever came easy to me but 
work.” Mr. Munsey was an indefatigable worker, 
and enjoyed it hugely. Once, in speaking of death, 
he said: “I do not fear death,—only the inactivity of 
it." He was whole-heartedly American, and deplored 
nothing so much as the law which excluded men of 
his age from fighting i in the Great War; but “I have 
my newspapers,” he said, “in which to ennoble prop- 
aganda. I have no children, but all the boys over 
there are my boys, and they can have all my wealth, 
if necessary.” And I know now that his ample purse 
was filled only to be emptied more than many times 


a good guess. He told me that a great shyness and 


supersensitiveness were always serious handicaps to 
him in his hard fight with life’s problems, but in spite 
of this he was one of our most successful Americans, 
and nowhere was his success so manifest as in the 
number and affection of his friends. | 

We had no beauty contests in those days, but if 
there had been one, Mary Leiter, afterwards Lady 
Curzon, and two Richmond belles, May-Handy, now 
Mrs. James Brown Potter, and Irene Langhorne, now 


Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, would have been ac- 


_ prerogatives of these ladies of high degree. 
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claimed unanimously. They came often to our bach- 
elor cotillions, which have long since been superseded 
by the kingdom of jazz. 

There were three fair daughters of the house of 
Leiter,—Daisy, Countess of Suffolk; Nanny, Mrs. 
Colin Campbell; and the eldest, Mary, Lady Curzon, 
who was by far the fairest of the trio. Nature surely 
meant her to be always laurel-crowned, so queen-like 
was her bearing, so flower-like her head, on which 
she wore for—alas!—far too short a time the diadem 


of Vice-Reine of India. Death claimed her in her 


early middle age. The house of Curzon also boasts 
of three fair daughters, two of whom are now tak- 
ing a lively part in the public life of their mother’s 
adopted country. One, Lady Cynthia, is married to 
Oswald Mosely, a Tory convert to Socialism, and 


quite frankly deplores the fact that she has a titled 


prefix to her name. The Baroness Ravensdale, her 
sister, on the contrary, declares as frankly in favor of 
her aristocratic heritage——‘I am proud of being in 
the ranks of those very Barons who gave us our 
rights,” announced the Baroness, when she spoke re- 
cently at Runnymeade in commemoration of Magna 
Charta. She made an earnest and decided plea there 
for the right of peeresses to a seat and voice in the 
House of Lords, and never misses an opportunity to 
agitate the question of what she considers the lawful 
While 
others on the outside are inclined to smile, and to 
regard most leniently this deflection in the Curzon 
household, and attribute it to their American blood, 
an orthodox Tory, like Lord Curzon, whose rule in 
the Indian Empire was most conspicuous for “pomp 
and circumstance” could only have been truly tried 
and vexed by this political hereiys in one of his noble 
progeny. 

Irene Langhorne Gibson, with her swanclike grace, 
bore likewise a resemblance to a goddess of ancient 
Greece, but an animated, vitalized, rejuvenated god- 
dess—a goddess with skirts slightly lifted, tailored 
shirt, high cravated collar, and a mannish brim on 
her broad sailor hat—a goddess more often hatless, 
standing on the top of a tall hill, with the tanning 
winds of summer blowing through her light hair, 
raised in Pompadour above her forehead, and arms 
poised for her daily game of golf—a flapper of the 
90’s, Mr. Gibson’s prophecy in crayon of the final 


emancipation of women from those garments which 


had hampered and enslaved them for so long. The 
first to fall, frivolous as they may seem, were these 
barriers separating the feminine world from a free 
choice in the pursuit of human endeavor. And now, 
after twenty-five years of gradual and even more 
drastic reforms than the hang of their skirts, women 


have finally emerged into a fuller life, and are enjoy- 


ing a freedom and share in public affairs, at the pre 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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ANY speakers of note appeared 
M before the various sections of 
the convention of League of 
Western Writers, held in San Francisco 
October 16-19, last. These meetings, at 
the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, were at- 
tended by members of the League and 
others interested in literary work, not 
only from the Bay Region and Califor- 
nia generally, but from the Pacific North- 
west and other Western states. 

It would be difficult to point out the 
high spots in this notable series of meet- 
ings. The first general session was pre- 
liminary to an afternoon Literary Pil- 
grimage to the Ship Memorial of Robert 
Louis Stevenson in Portsmouth Square. 
Stephen Chalmers, the Honorary Life 
Secretary of the Stevenson Society of 
America, gave, in a brief address, the 
background regarding Stevenson and his 
work and interesting points in his per- 
sonal life. The members then proceeded 
to Portsmouth Square where were con- 
ducted the ceremonies incident to the 
placing of a wreath on the Stevenson 
Memorial. This wreath was the gift 
of the Stevenson Society of America and 
was accompanied by a letter from the 
President of the Society, Colonel Wal- 
ter Scott. 

Two especially interesting features 
were part of this ceremony. On intro- 
duction of Mr. Chalmers by President 
Chamberlain of the League, the former 
presented a beautiful Medallion in honor 
of Robert Louis Stevenson and inscribed, 
“The Dearest Friends are the Oldest 
friends.’’ Mr. Chalmers also had the pipe 
(fife) used by Stevenson, and illustrated 


with telling effect the manner in which 


Stevenson was wont to play the instru- 
ment on occasions when he was deep in 
thought in his endeavor to select the 
right word or phrase in his literary 
work. On request, Senator James D. 
Phelan spoke briefly of the historical 
significance of the region of which Ports- 
mouth Square is the center.. 


An evening session comprised a sym- 
posium on “Some Makers of Western 
Literature.” Mrs. Finley Cook, secre- 
tary of the Ina Coolbrith Circle and 
niece of Ina Coolbrith, spoke upon the 
first Poet Laureate of California. Cyril 
Clemens, President of the Mark Twain 
Society, and relative of the famous 
humorist, spoke on Mark Twain. Harr 
Wagner, author of “Joaquin Miller and 
His Other Self,’ presented features in 
the life of the “Poet of the Sierras.”’ 
Frona Eunice Wait Colburn, Associate 
Editor of Overland Monthly and close 
friend of Jack London, spoke on Jack 


London. George Sterling and his poetry 


were characterized by Grover C. Mc- 
Gimsey, author of “Sterling’s Place in 
the Sun.” Winfield Scott, well known 
lecturer and writer, was listed to speak 
upon Francis Bret Harte. The program 
closed with an address by Stephen 
Chalmers on Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The general session was in charge 
of the California Writers’ Club, with 
President A. Lionel Stevenson in the 
chair. The topics presented and the 
speakers, all of whom are well known 
members of the California Writers’ 
Club, were: The Novel, by Edna Aiken; 
The Western Novel, Vingie E. Roe; 
The Short Story, Grace Jones Mor- 
gan; The Western Short Story, John 


Group of Members, League of Western Writers, at Monjvo 


Overland Monthly 


Lea gue of 
Western Writers 


Hamlin; Juvenile Books, Hildegarde 
Hawthorne; Poetry, Charles Keeler; 
Drama, Katherine Browning Miller; 
History, Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez; 
Sketch of the California Writers’ Club, 
Harry Noyes Pratt. 


The League of American Pen Women 
conducted a splendid general session; 
the Berkeley, Santa Clara, Sacramento 
and Butte County Branches uniting 
with the San Francisco Branch, all un-— 
der the direction of Mrs. Helena Munn 
Redewill, President of San Francisco 
Branch. Speakers on this program, which 
began with a luncheon, were Orra E. 
Monnette, member of the Library Board 
of Los Angeles City, Ben Field, Mrs. 
Frank K. Mott, Colonel E. Hofer, past 
President of the League and elected 
President Emeritus at the Portland meet- 
ing of last year, Dr. Derrick N. Leh- 
mer in musical numbers, and others. 
Mary Robin Steiner offered piano num- 
bers, and Edna Rickert a group of vocal 
numbers. 


A luncheon session presided over by 
Eunice Mitchell Lehmer, featured ad- 
dresses by Major L. Bullock-Webster, 
Director B. C. Dramatic School, and 
Mari Ruef Hofer, who spoke upon 
“The Return of the Greeks.”” A group 
of Indian songs were given by Dr. Der- 
rick N. Lehmer, accompanied by Mrs. 
J. D. Berryhill, Jr. 
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Third Annual 


Convention 


Each year the League has featured a 


Poets’ Breakfast. This year’s meeting 
was presided over by Harry Noyes Pratt. 
A number of those present spoke briefly 
or read from their poems, among whom 
were Henry Meade Bland, new Poet 
Laureate of California; and poems from 
absent members were read, including a 
communication from Edwin Markham, 
and one from Dr. William Lafoy Hall 
of Seattle, who organized the Poets’ 
Breakfast two years ago at Seattle and 
conducted it last year at Portland.” 


At the first general session, the Presi- 
dent announced with regret the absence 
of Dr.* Charles G. D. Roberts of Can- 
ada, President of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association and Honorary President of 
the League of Western Writers. There 
were presented at this time letters of re- 
| gret from a number of notables, includ- 
ing Edwin Markham, John Steven Mc- 
Groarty, and others. Welcome was ex- 
tended by a representative of Mayor 
James Rolph, Jr., of San Francisco, and 
and address given by Honorable James 
D. Phelan, followed by Major L. 
Bullock-Webster. 


A number of section meetings for 
round-table-discussion were held during 
the several days of the session. Dr. 
Derrick N. Lehmer conducted a Poetry 
Section of extreme value and interest. 
Katherine Browning Miller led a sec- 
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Ceremonies at Robert Louis Stevenson Memorial. Stephen Chalmers 
(with pipe) at left of wreath with Arthur H. Chamberlain next. Mrs. 
C. O. P. Hammond placing wreath; James D. Phelan next at right. 


tion on Drama; Vingie E. Roe, one on 
Fiction Writing; Grace Jones Morgan, 
one on the Short Story; and John Ham- 
lin a section on the Western Short Story. 
On another day, the Fiction Section: 
Novel, was in charge of Edna Aiken; 
Drama, Major L. Bullock-Webster. 
Unfortunately Frank Richardson Pierce 
of Seattle, scheduled for chairman of 
one of the Short Story Sections, was 
absent, as was L. D. Mahone of Port- 
land, who was to have conducted a Sec- 
tion on Mechanics and Business of 
Writing. 

Through the courtesy of Harr Wag- 
ner, President, and the members of the 
Sequoia Club of San Francisco, a ban- 


quet was tendered the League, presided 
over by Mr. Wagner as Toast Master. 
The speakers included: Miss Ethel Cot- 
ton, President-elect of the League of 
Western Writers; Harry Noyes Pratt, 
Secretary - elect; Major L. Bullock- 
Webster, Stephen Chalmers, Charles 
Keeler, Vaughn MacCaughey, Thomas 
Nunan, Cyril Clemens and Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, President. Following the 
banquet there was a demonstration of 
Greek Dance Myths by Raoul Pause, 
assisted by Alice Rodenberger and a 
group of dancers, all under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mari Ruef Hofer,—a most 
artistic.and interesting number. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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‘Washington in the go’s 
(Continued from Page 


cise moment, too, when the need of their special co- 
operation is most openly craved and recognized. 
Just as the great playwright of a past century ex- 
ploited the charms of a Lydia Languish, whose type 
persisted in art and illustration for a long time before 
its final demise, so Mr. Gibson has felt the urge to 


bury his old heroes and heroines, and to transpose ~ 


the terms by which chivalric devotion was so delight- 
fully expressed by him in his art of the 90’s. I must 
confess, however, that I like best his Goddess of the 
tall hill tops. 

The first model for the Gibson girl was posed by 
Mrs. Clarke. Her pure and lovely features and frank, 
open countenance were regarded by the artist as the 
most radiant example of the young womanhood of 
the day, whose pulses were just beginning to quicken 
to the call of the great outdoors. Mrs. Clarke’s 
beauty has been immortalized not only by Mr. Gib- 
son but also by William M. Chase on the patrician 
canvas of his “Lady in White,”’—a tour de force in 
that it is painted entirely in different tones of white, 
not in imitation of Whistler, but in the original con- 
ception and fine treatment of that colorless pigment, 
-—a cunning and dexterous avoidance of all tints and 
hues except in the deep blue of the eyes, the light 
brown of the smooth, high hair, and the red of the 
generous mouth,—of a decidedly more subdued red 
than is now used by ladies of fashion. 


Mr. Chase was touched by more than one current 
in modern art, but however versatile his brush he 


was always a real artist, worshipping and following | 


the traditions of that artistic rectitude which he had 
early in his career learned at the feet of those beloved 
old masters of the cinque cento. Royal Cortissoz, in 
a recent tribute, says: “I know nothing more signifi- 
cant about the work of Mr. Chase than the effect it 
had upon the development of taste in the United 
States during the 80’s and 90's.” With Stanford 
White he has earned our eternal gratitude for a new 
birth in artistic ideals. As faithful a disciple as he 
was of the old school of painting Mr. Chase’s advice 
and counsel to his pupils was always against emulat- 
ing too closely any one painter or type, and for culti- 
. vating that intangible and almost nameless something 
which we call dash and style, that stroke which dis- 
tinguishes one artist from the other. His favorite in- 
junction was “Paint an object as you see it,+—not as 
X. sees it, or wants you to see it.” Stimulated by this 
idea the master fully exemplified his teachings in his 
own work, especially so in his pictures of still life-— 
his interiors, his fruit, and fish. And how he could 
paint fish! He made fish look as probably the Good 
Creator meant them to look—their bodies glowing 
with a hundred cool and tinselled colors, their tails 
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swung in graceful curves against the ravishing blue 
or rose of a dish, or a market basket of deepest henna, 
—his picture of a simple fish a finished thing of 
beauty, a prize treasured by nearly every museum in 
the country. 

Mr. Chase’s sister-in-law, Miss Virginia Gerson, 
editress of the Clyde Fitch letters, accompanied me 
to a recent exhibition of Mr. Chase’s work at the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. We 
toured the room together, and I enjoyed hugely all 


the family legends she had to tell me of the various 


pictures. As we stood in front of a large portrait of 
Mrs. Chase, I exclaimed at the beauty and truthful 
likeness, whereupon Miss Gerson remarked that her 
sister, with quite a pretense of injured feelings, for 
Mr. Chase had not invited her to pose for him for a 
number of years, was fond of chafing her husband 
about that particular canvas. One evening Mrs. 
Chase appeared at dinner wearing an emerald green 
gown heavily pailetted with iridescent beads. “*Allice, 
you are wonderful tonight,” exclaimed Mr. Chase. 
‘T think I must paint you in all that shower of shim- 


mering loveliness.” “Yes, my dear, I thought I should. 


have to look like a fish before you would want to 
paint me again,” said Mrs. Chase, delighted to have 
re-awakened a gleam of approval in the artist’s eye. 
Mr. Chase, however, painted his wife, not as 4 fish, 
but as a grande dame, stunning with a bandeau of 
gold in her dark hair, a necklace of emeralds about 
her throat, and jewelled rings on her fingers, a rich 


inheritance for his children. 
Mr. Chase took his palette and brush to Washing- 


- ton, where he was a frequent guest of Harriet Lane 


Johnson, who commissioned him to paint the por- 
trait of her uncle, the late President Buchanan, which 
hangs on the friendly velvet walls of the Green Room 
in the White House. I always liked this room, which 
was originally-designed as a card room, and doubt- 
less derives its present name from the. delicious 
mignonette shade of its wall coverings. The white 
marble mantel—the only mantel piece in the man- 
sion that has survived from the early days of the his- 
toric structure—still displays the golden garniture 
purchased by President Monroe, two vases and the 
“Hannibal” clock, so-called from the figure of the 
great Carthaginian general that surmounts the 


. time piece. The portrait of the Fifteenth President 


of the United States, in velvet collar and cuffs, was 
a dignified subject for Mr. Chase’s talent. Mr. Chase 
himself was quite as handsome as his proud states- 
man, for did not Whistler say of him “I made Chase 


_ beautiful; charming, a masher of the avenues.” 


Between these two friends there was agreement to 
paint each other, but when the ecentric Whistier 
saw himself for the first time as Chase had painted 
him he pronounced the portrait a monstrous lam- 


poon. The “monstrous lampoon” now hangs in the 
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Metropolitan Museum in New York, in spite of 
which honor the irate and revengeful object of it 
destroyed his own masterpiece of Chase: but for this 
folly of Whistler’s, we might still have the “masher 
of the avenues” in Washington, in that beautiful 
gallery designed by Charles Platt to enshrine Mr. 
Freer’s collection of Whistler’s art. 


In my day the manufacture of picture post cards, 
now to be found at every news stand, picked off the 
counter of the nearest apothecary, or sighted in reels 
at the entrance of every museum and gallery, had not 
reached the proportion of an industry;—instead we 
had with us “High Lights of Washington,” “The 
Treasures of our Nation,” and “Everyday Street 
Scenes,” in pamphlet or booklet form, with which to 
illuminate and illustrate the little travelogues that 
were sent back to “The folks at home.” In an old 
trunk I found a collection of these souvenirs which 
my father used so often to whisk across the continent 
for the amusement and cheer of his children in San 
Francisco. 


“Calico Row,” humorous little bit from “Street 
. Scenes,” afforded us the most merriment, for here 
was “old black-eyed Susan,” the model for many a> 


pen and brush man in search of a type, long since 
vanished from the side walks of the city. Smiling, 
good-natured and wide of girth in her freshly 
starched yellow calico, she stands with her shiny 


brown arms akimbo in the doorway of her little shop, . 


of which there were so many then in lower Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, extending far out over the pavement 
like so many bow windows. Printed underneath our 
sketch of Susan was a priceless dialogue, very char- 
acteristic of those usually carried-on with her dusky 
swains and patrons of the calico trade. 

“Hullo thar, ma pansied eyed forget-ma-not.” 

‘Has ya got any yaller calica?” 

‘Who says I got any yaller calica?” 

‘“That’s what I ax ye. Has ye, now, ma sweet, lil’ 
buttercup?” | 

“Tse aint yar sweet lil’ buttercup.” 

“Yas, you is, honey. You is de roses of ma life, 
and all de lilies, too.” 

“Oh, go *long, you big black raven.” 


“Yas, honey, I’se ye big black raven, and youse ma 
lil’ white dove. Ma lil’ yaller calica gal.” 


And then there were the various photographs and 


views of the subjects in the old Corcoran gallery, the 


‘Vestal Virgins” and Fisherman’s Daughter,” 
which for the sake of sentiment, if for no other, I am 
glad to say, now adorn the walls of the new gallery, 
grown to much larger and nobler dimensions than 
the first lodging for art bequeathed to Washington 
by that charming and cultivated old gentleman, Wil- 
liam W. Corcoran, who in the name of a revered 
wife and daughter also gave to the City the “Mar- 
garet Louisa Home,” a last port of comfort and ease 
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for those gentle bred women bereft of the support of 


their mankind, for there was then a slight odium at- 
tached to the idea of self-support for those born in 
the purple. Within those kindly red brick walls on 
Massachusetts Avenue many a former great hostess, 
a daughter of a President, an unfortunate widow of 
the South, or a spinster of renown, donned her best 
silk on reception days, and served tea and cherry 
bounce—“made in Georgia, my dear, by a relative 
of the Lee family”—behind the lustre of her own tea 
set. The silver of one coquettish damsel of seventy 
odd was extracted weekly from an old leather box 
lined in blue velvet—four generations of my family 
have been born with these silver spoons in. their 
mouths, she explained, and I always like to lick mine 
first, before dipping it into my tea—smacking her 
lips over the memory of many a sacharine morsel, an 
epicurean salute to the ghosts of her ancestors. 


it flees walled enclosure of my alma mater, Visita- 
tion Convent in Georgetown, has perhaps more of 
the flavor of the old world than any other historic 
landmark in the District of Columbia. It has the 
further distinction of being the oldest school for girls 
in the United States, and the oldest on the North 
American continent save one, that of the Ursulines 
in Canada. 

High above the altar, in the exquisite little chapel, 
which is heavy and sweet with the fragrance of 
Christian piety, are the Martha and Mary of Holy 
Scripture, seated at the feet of the master—a Royal 
painting presented to the nuns by Charles the Tenth 
of France. In the long Odeon there is a large Mu- 
rillo, shrouded with an unhappy myth of plunder in 
the Mexican War, and on the walls of the Mother 
Superior’s room are the faces of many of her former 
distinguished pupils — Harriet Lane Johnson, Mrs. 
Frederick Dent Grant, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Roebling, the wife of the builder of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, Rose Hawthorne, the saintly daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edith Patten, now the widow 
of General Corbin, thsi perfect courtier of the 
McKinley administration; and also the young niece 
of President Tyler, one who early took the vows and 
veil of the Visitation order. This gentle religieuse 
was never tired, however, of referring to the worldly 
pleasures of her youth in the White House, where she 


_was often called upon to assist at the Levees of her 


President uncle. 

The wandering royalties of Europe were not then 
such frequent callers at our ports as now, and 
so a distinguished visitor to this country, like the 
Prince de Joinville, was received at every turn with 
all the clamorous harmony of fife and drum. This 
third son of Louis Philippe was in 1840 entrusted 
with the mission of escorting from Saint Helena to 
France the remains of Napoleon Bonaparte to their 
final resting place in the crypt of the Invalides in 


= 
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Paris. There was a ball in honor of the French prince 
at the White House, and as the recitation of this inci- 
dent in the little old Lady’s girlhood became more 
and more animated, she would smile and wrinkle up 
her much seamed face, and say, with just the proper 
amount of retrospective emphasis “And I was there, 
too, my dears.” “Of course you danced with the 
Prince?” we asked, and as a flicker of light appeared 
in her faded and saintly eyes we saw through the 
prism of her rosy past the perfect vision of a belle. 


Across the narrow street from the Convent was | 


the house of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of that ubiquitous instrument of today, the 
telephone. Dr- Bell’s wife was a mute, his neighbors, 
the nuns, in strictest cloister, and his laboratory far 
removed from hum and din of traffic, even though 
it was so considerably less in volume than the vicious 
roar of our modern cities. In this pacific and ideal 
retreat the sober seer of Georgetown worked and 
slaved through many patient experimental years. 

There was a sympathetic alliance existing between 
Mr. Bell and the good sisters, who rendered spiritual 
help and comfort with their devout and daily prayers 
for success. There were other and simpler folk, how- 
ever, who were often incredulous, and regarded the 
attempt to electrify a coppery web of wire into facile 
human speech as an unbelievable thing, hinting of 
the blackest magic! The Te Deum, however, was 
sung at last, on one bright, miraculous day when the 
first “Hello” went skipping along the line strung 
from the professor’s work shop to the office of the 
directress of the Convent. That was in 1876, and 
now I am sure the school would feel obliged to close 
its doors, were there not a telephone on every floor 
of the building. When I graduated from the school 
in 1893 I went to say a last good-bye to Miss Lilian 
Bell, another gifted member of the Bell family, a 
musician of rare talent. Dr. Bell was there at the 
moment, and when I told him that I was about to 


depart that evening for my home in San Francisco, 


he promised that we should all very soon be able to 
speak to California with the greatest facility. He 
did not further imagine that an intrepid youth would 
one day fly across the Atlantic and take up a tele- 
phone in Paris with the nonchalant air of one quite 
accustomed to such things, for a chat with his mother 
in the American city of Detroit. 

We lived at this time on Rhode Island Avenue, 
opposite the old Bellamy Storer house, which for 
many years was ocupied by the French embassy. The 
Ambassador was Jules Cambon, who surely never 
dreamed, in those quiet 90's, of the tremendous part 
which he was to play in Europe years later. I had 
the pleasure frequently of dining at the Embassy dur- 
ing his incumbency; indeed, a ring at our door bell 
in the late afternoon was very apt to prelude a 
request from the Ambassador to “‘fill a place at din- 
ner” for him that evening, an S. O. 5. call to which 
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I always responded with the greatest pleasure. 

By way of reward though none was needed, he pre- 
sented me, on one occasion, with a handsome, en- 
graved, autographed portrait of Pope Leo XIII, which 
His Holiness had sent from Rome with the express 
wish that it be bestowed on some friend who might 
value it. Jules Cambon, it will be remembered, acting 
under authority conferred upon him by the Queen 
Regent of Spain, negotiated with the American Sec- 
retary of State, William R. Day, afterwards an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court, the treaty of 
peace which successfully brought the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War to a conclusion. His part as French 
Ambassador at Berlin, and that of his brother Paul 
in August, 1914,-are matters of illustrious record in 
world history. A quaint footnote as to things his- 
torical may be recalled here by mention of the fact 
that the French envoy in Washington with those of 
England, Germany, Italy, Austria, Russia and Japan, 
did not enjoy the rank of ambassador until 1893. 
Before that year the United States was represented 
only by ministers of legations in all foreign capitals. 

This anomalous condition of affairs called forth 


- much comment and protest, until finally Congress, in 


the third year of the 90's, created embassies in the 


above-mentioned countries, whose ministers then, 


automatically, became ambassadors. The order of 
precedence among them, it was decided by agreement 
among the various nations, should be in accordance 


‘ with the dates on which their credentials were filed. 


Jules Jusserand came to Washington in 1902, and 
was dean of the diplomatic corps for many years, 
remaining throughout the whole troublous period of 
the World War. Madame Jusserand, born of Amer- 
ican parents in Paris, came to this country for the 
first time as wife of the French ambassador. One of 
the loveliest memorials in Washington is to be found 
in Piney Woods, whither Monsieur and Madame 
Jusserand were in the habit, during those trying 
times, of going for surcease from their anxious duties. 
It consists of a white stone basin and pedestal on 
which are carved these words: ‘To the birds of 
Piney Woods, from their friends Elise and Jules 
Jusserand.”’ 

MONG other neighbors on Rhode Island Ave: 

nue was the perennially handsome widow of 
General Sheridan, with her trio of daughters. Later 
they built a new house for themselves further out, on 
Massachusetts Avenue, within the radius of Sheridan 
Circle, and in the shadow of the spirited equestrian 
statute of the great rider. Gifford Pinchot, a bache- 
lor of the 90’s, later Governor of Pennsylvania, lived 
with his parents just this side of Scott Circle, in the 
big white house facing the green triangle which sur- 
rounds the statute of Daniel Webster. Next door 
to us were Mr. and Mrs: James Lowndes, whose din- 
ing room, a perfect example of Colonial days, was 
a delight to the eye, with its original old yellow 
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_ damask, and fine specimens of early American furni- 


ture, inherited from the gubernational mansion of 
their forebears in Maryland. 

_ In the centre of the block, on the same side of the 
street with us, was the wide red brick residence of 
Chief Justice White, who was for so long not only 
one of my father’s brethren on the bench, but also 
his friend and brother in daily life. Edward White 
was an officer in the Confederate army, a Democratic 
Senator from Louisiana, appointed associate justice 
by President Cleveland and Chief Justice by Presi- 
dent Taft, yet between him and my staunch Repub- 
lican father there existed an unusually tender bond 
of comradeship which endured until his death. 

He was succeeded by William Howard Taft, who 
was appointed by President Harding, and who, more 
than most other men in American public life, had 
already been honored by a multiplicity of offices. 
United States Circuit judge, chairman of the Second 
Philippine Commission, Governor General of the 
Philippines, Secretary of War, President of the 
League to Enforce Peace, Commissioner to Rome, 
Provisional Governor of Cuba, and finally President 
and Chief Justice of the United States, he achieved 
with these last, for the first time.in American history, 
the enormous distinction of having held in one life 
time the two highest offices in the land. My father’s 
affectionate regard for the Chief Justice was one of 


_ the bright and comforting spots of his last years of 


service on the bench. 

Mr. Taft’s sympathy was abounding, ready and 
endearing. The fibre of his heart strings is easily dis- 
cernible in the following extract from a letter which 
he wrote to me in answer to my letter of thanks to 
him and to the Court for their last tribute to my 
father, their deceased brother. “No member of the 
Court,” he wrote, “goes by “The Connecticut’ without 
a sigh that our dear old colleague is gone. But we feel, 
as all his friends must and do, that his life was a 
beautiful life, full of honor and ‘usefulness, and leav- 
ing nothing but a sweet flavor of the love of his fel- 
low men. You are very good to refer to the Court’s 
expression of loving respect for your father’s mem- 
ory, but that went without saying. They were heart 
felt and could not be restrained.” 

Five years earlier my father, then acting Chief 
Justice, had been the first to congratulate Mr. Taft 
upon his appointment to the Chief Justiceship of the 
United States, and I can not resist the temptation to 
quote in full the cordial and interesting letter re- 
ceived by him in response. 

Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
Montreal, July 2nd, 1921. 


My dear Mr. Justice McKenna: 


It was good last night to get your kind message 
of welcome to the Court. You will have to bear with 
my rusty shortcomings. But I know your generous 
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nature of old. What book of Supreme Court Prac- 
tice ought I study? 

I look forward to a life of incessant labor, but 
thank heaven it will be in a field I like. You are the 
first of the Court I have heard from, and I am glad 
it is so, because, my dear judge, you and I go farther 
back together in Washington public life than any- 
body there now, except Joe Cannon, Warren and 
Lodge. When I came to Washington in 1890 as 
Solicitor General you were in Congress. Please pre- 
sent my very warm regards to Mrs. McKenna, who 
has always been a good friend of mine, and who joins 
in your message which I have forwarded to Mrs. 
Taft, who is at Murray Bay, and is very happy. She 
has had it on her conscience that she was one of the 
forces conspiring to keep me out of judicial life, and 
to divert me to an uncongenial political career. Now 
her conscience is at peace. 

Looking forward with pleasure to the honor of 
sitting next you on the Court, and with satisfaction 
that you will help me with your long experience, 
believe me, my. dear Justice, 

Sincerely, W.H. Taft 

On Labor Day, just two years ago as I write this, 
I asked my father to choose the course of his daily 
afternoon drive. “To the Unknown Soldier’s grave,” 
he said. The day was overcast, and before we 
reached our destination a gentle rain was falling. 
‘Don’t get out,”” I admonished him at the grave; but 
he insisted, and stood bare-headed there for a mo- 
ment’s meditation, and then whispered, quite audibly 


- enough for me to hear, ““Good-bye, boy!” We drove 


next to Arlington, where so many of his good friends 
lie in their eternal sleep. 
‘The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo . - .” 

. In Arlington, if nowhere else, one responds to 
the true significance of these lines, which seemed to 
be running in my father’s mind that day, and which 
would, I felt, have come often to his lips, even with- 
out the frequent reminders of them in the quotations 
carved on the stones along our path. For he must 
inevitably have been reviewing in memory all the 
dear companions who had gone before him in his 
eighty-three years of life . . . 

And was there a sad premonition too? Did he 
hear the martial tempo of Chopin’s music, and see 


_ the mirage of his only son’s funeral cortege moving 


through those sylvan aisles to the little grave which 
my brother had himself selected when only a young 


West Point graduate, before he had answered the 


call to arms or heard the battle cry, first in Cuba, 
in Porto Rico, in the Philippines, and lastly in the 
Great War? 

In the splendid McKinley Mausoleum in Canton 
there is a bronze bust of my father, on the marble 
pedestal of which are inscribed the following words: 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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“THE MAN IN PORTSMOUTH 
SQUARE 
(Continued from Page 14) 

literary triumph, the League, acting in 
conjunction with the Stevenson Society 
of America, whose president, Colonel 
Walter Scott, is the donor of this floral 
tribute, also the silver medallion of the 
society reverently to be laid upon it. 

The medallion bears the head of 
Robert Louis from the bust by Allen 
Hutchinson, the original of which is in 


the National Stevenson Memorial at. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. This is one of only 
two medallions presented outside of the 
society so far; the other having been 
given to Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of Britain. It is Colonel Scott’s 
wish that it be placed on the wreath, 
and that when it is removed it shall be- 
come the property of the League of West- 


ern Writers as a reminder of this day. 


And now, while these tributes are 
placed by Mrs. Hammond I propose to 
inject an odd note into these proceed- 
ings—literally a note—a musical note. 


About fifteen years ago a member of Mr. | 


Stevenson’s surviving family presented 
me with Louis’ flageolet-—what they call 
in Scotland ‘“‘a penny whistle.”’ It was 
in recognition of a little essay of mine, 
entitled ““The Penny Piper of Saranac.” 
That was Louis, who “called himself the 
Penny Piper and apologized to his 
friends because his whistle exploded in 
strange noises.”’ 

But, seriously, the whistle was his 


solace in many a dark hour. Also, it -— 


helped him to concentrate when he got 
stuck between sentences. He carried it 
all over the world with him. I daresay 
he often played it in his room in Bush 
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Street. I doubt if he ever played it in 
Portsmouth Square, for fear of being 
arrested. But it seems to me that that 
tune which I am sure Louis would have 
liked to play while sitting on a bench 
here, ought to sound now in Portsmouth 
Square—even if fifty years late! 

So, on this fiftieth anniversary, while 
these tributes are placed, I shall play his 
favorite air on the whistle—that old 
Jacobite air to which he afterward set 
the words— 

Sing me a song of a lad that is gone. 

Say could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 

Over the sea to Skye. 


Mull was astern, Egg on the port, 
Rum on the starboard bow. 
Glory of youth glowed in his soul. 
“Where is that glory now? 


CROWDS 


By LANNIE Haynes MarTIn 


faa AVE you seen, too, the phantoms stalk among the Christmas crowds, 
Where some are buying sugar plums and some are buying shrouds? 

The ghosts of Love, the ghosts of Hate, like leering spectres there, 

Look down while some buy diadems of diamonds for their hair, 

And some, a sheaf of lilies for a pallid hand to bear. 


The lips of men, the quips of men, are trained to subtle lies 
But all the tragic truth of life is spoken by men’s eyes. 
Swift down the street gaunt hungers stride, and one shall buy him bread, 
And one on radiant Beauty’s smile shall have his starved soul fed; 

But where is food for famished hearts where love and faith are dead! 


And who shall stay the molten flood? Who stop the Midas-tide 
Which makes men gilded marionettes, with Gorgon-Greed allied? 
The tawdry,tinsel traps that tempt the souls of men and lure 

The timid steps of dreaming youth, and bid him dreams abjure— 
Ah! Who can point to pestilence, and who has yet the cure? 


To honor Christ they say they buy the baubles which they send 
As festal gifts, blaspheming Him, alike with name of friend. 
The fainting girls, ill-paid who stand at counters, can they see 
In all this frenzied squandering and rush and agony 
A symbol which would speak to them of His divinity? 


Abroad is walking Discontent, insatiate Desire; 
And sparkle of ephemeral gauds, aglitter from Hell’s fire, 
Like Basilisk, has blinded all. For who has never bowed 
To Envy, Lust and Avarice, there buying with the crowd, 

A young Sin’s confirmation robe, or dying Virtue’s shroud! 
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” Joseph and His Brethren” 


STORY of English farm life, of devo- 

tion to the soil, is the novel, “Joseph 
and His Brethren” by H. W. Freeman. Be- 
ginning with the purchase of Crakenhill, 
the tyrannical Titan, Benjamin Geaiter, who 
holds his wife and five sons in an almost 
medieval serfdom, doubles the acreage of 
the farm and by his industry and the slav- 
ing of the entire family makes the place 
one of the best in East Suffolk. Heedless of 
the field which she is helping to weed, the 
wife unkindly dies in the furrow, “wore 


up,” as the husband expresses it, by her - 


heavy work. The story could be called an 
idyl if it were idyllic, but it is not. It is a 
compelling picture of human relations dom- 
inated by the work that must be done and 
by the hold that Crakenhill has on each. 
When Harry, the youngest son, wishes to 
marry a neighbor girl, he is dissuaded by 
his brothers because Crakenhill needs him. 
For a similar reason the older sons have 


given up thought of marriage and of going 


to Canada. With the entrance of Nancy 
Hambling the story gains in its clutch upon 
the reader’s interest. 


_ Repellent and sordid as are some of the 
events of the narrative, Freeman has so told 
his story that the reader is impressed with 
the eminent truthfulness of each action, and 
with the conviction that such a character 
might act in just such ways. The author, 
a soldier of the World War, has a sin- 
cerity of style that is welcome after the 
pyrotechnics of much recent fiction. Free- 
man has made use of the biblical situation 
of the jealousy of the older brothers toward 
a younger unwelcome half-brother, Joseph, 
or Joey. The author has not, however, used 
Bible names throughout, nor in the same 
order. The father is Benjamin, not Jacob, 
and the oldest, not the youngest, son is 
Benjamin; there is a Reuben, but the other 
names are distinctively English. While the 
action of the story extends nearly to the 
World War, the isolation of Crakenhill 
gives the reader an impression of the dist- 
ant past. 3 


The inevitable comparison with Thomas 
Hardy should be made by each reader for 
himself. If the author loves nature as Hardy 
loved it, he is, perhaps, cautiously avoid- 
ing the long descriptions that many readers 
skip. Freeman sees with the eye of an econ- 
omist, a sociologist, rather than with the 
eye of an artist, yet he is first and last a 
storyteller and admits nothing that does not 
belong to his story. After reading Old 
Pybus or Sorrel and Son by Warwick Deep- 
ing, one is left with an exhilaration at the 
loveliness of nature that Freeman, consid- 
ering the purpose of his novel, takes pains 
to show but sparingly. He paints the man 
with the hoe in prose as Markham has 


painted him in poetry. Those who like to_ 


compare books will read Deeping’s Dooms- 


sy 


day before or after Joseph and His Breth- 


ren. In Doomsday people escape to the soil; 


in Joseph and His Brethren the tillers know 
no escape from the soil, and only women 
and youth are rebellious. 

The book is published by Henry Holt and 
Company. 1929. A choice of the Book-of- 
the-Month-Club. 372 pages. 

—LAuRA BELL EVERETT. 


An Experiment in Interest 


66 ANYTHING that should be taught to 


children can be made interesting.” 
Most people believe that. The manner, the 
method of securing interest is often left for 
the teacher to originate. An ingenious ex- 
periment, the combined work of a professor 
in the University of Michigan and an artist, 
formerly a supervisor of drawing in New 
York, is now provided for children of the 
fourth grade in the California schools. 
Under the engaging title, “Cubby Bears in 
California,’ Rimes by Julia W. De Count 
and George Kyte, Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, the collaborators have given a view 
of the Pacific Coast State, not a bird’s eye 
but a cub’s eye view of the whole state, 
its physical features, its products( its won- 
ders from Mount Lassen in eruption to 
Yosemite Valley. The cubs in their travels 
climb Mount Lowe and look through the 
telescope; in San Diego they recall that 


“Here the great Cabrillo sailed 
Upon these waters blue, 

And first saw California 
In fifteen forty-two.” 


The early explorations, the Missions, 
Colton Hall at Monterey, the first state 
capitol building, the coming of Fremont, 
catch the attention of the indefatigable cubs 
as they travel over California. They visit 


the Sierras for winter sports. They make 


a special expedition to see the citrus groves 
of the South. They set out to know Cali- 
fornia, and they learn its dependence upon 
its forests and the necessity of protecting 
them from fire. The 190. pages in large 
print, easy verse in which the cubs have a 
very jolly time with plenty of good things 
to eat as they travel—will be devoured by 
many little readers. The illustrations are 
delightful, many full-page line drawings 
with smaller pictures scattered enticingly 
throughout the text. 


A letter from “Uncle Bruin’s home” gives 
suggestions for product maps and other 
helpful devices for getting acquainted with 
the map. An excellent annotated bibliog- 
raphy of California for teachers and an- 
other for children concludes this very orig- 
inal and attractive book. In “Cubby Bears 
of California,” the joint authors have put 
out one of the most scientific texts yet pro- 
duced for younger children without obtrud- 
ing the fact upon the little readers. 


—LAURA EVERETT. 


riters 


Mark Twain; New Anecdotes, 
Jokes and Stories 


HIS book is a selection of the best 

anecdotes on the famous American hu- 
morist which the Mark Twain Society re- 
ceived in its second annual contest. Most 
of the anecdotes and stories have never ap- 
peared in print before. There is a frontis- 
piece which shows how S. L. Clemens 
looked when he was in Nevada in 1862. 


The book is published by the Mark Twain 


Society, 1929. 

The first anecdote in the book is the prize- 
winner. It deals with a case of mistaken 
identity. Mark Twain was visiting in 
Washington during the time Mr. Melville 
Fuller was Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. A little girl seeing 
Mark on the street, and mistaking him for 
the Chief Justice, whom he somewhat re- 
sembled, approached him eagerly and said: 
“Oh, Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, won’t you 
please write something for me in my auto- 
graph album?” “With pleasure,’ Mark re- 
plied instantly. Taking the book she handed 
him he wrote, “It’s glorious to be full but 
its heavenly to be Fuller.” Signing his 
name he walked away without further com- 
ment leaving her to discover later the 
treasure she had unknowingly secured. 
This story was submitted by John M. Dal- 
lam, of Philadelphia. 

There are many amusing anecdotes, each 
illustrating in a different way Mark Twain’s 
amazing wit and humor. The following is 
typical. Mark Twain met a friend at the 
races one day in England. The friend told 
Clemens that he was broke and that he 
wished Clemens would buy him a ticket 
back to London. “Well,” Mark said, “I’m 
nearly broke myself, but I'll tell you what 
I will do. You can get under my seat and 
Ill hide you with my legs.” The friend 
agreed to this. Then Mark Twain went 
down to the ticket office and bought two 
tickets. When the train pulled out his 
friend was safely under the seat. As usual, 
about half way, the inspector came around 
for the tickets. Mark Twain gave him 
two. The inspector said, “Where is the 
other one.” Tapping his head and saying 
in a loud voice, “That is my friend’s ticket! 
He is a little eccentric and likes to ride 
under the seat!” This story was submitted 
by James Hood of Vancouver. 

Another contestant submitted a memory 
which Clemens had of his stay in San Fran- 
cisco: “I remember a certain day in San 
Francisco, when if I hadn’t picked up a 
dime that I found lying in the street, I 
should have asked some one for a quarter. 
Only a matter of a few hours and I’d have 
been a beggar. The dime saved me, and I 
have never begged—never.” 

E. J. Gammons of California submits. the 
following: “While Mark Twain was on a 
visit to Boston one time, he was the guest 
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Safety 


...ln Investment 


VERY banker who lives 

up to the high traditions 
of his profession will advise 
his clients to look for safety 
in investment before any 
other element. As a help to 
all who are interested in 
studying the principles of 
sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co. have prepared 
an interesting, easy-to-un- 
derstand booklet “How To 
Invest Money.” Every per- 
son seriously concerned in 
safeguarding his future 
should own a copy of this 
booklet. It will be sent you 
without charge. 


Write for Booklet L-1030 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME tO" 
BUY BONDS 


(Continued from Page 13) 
ways carry a relatively higher interest 
rate than those known to be sound. The 
best issues of bonds, therefore, carry con- 
servative interest rates. 

There is but one general element of 
speculative appeal involved in soundly 
secured bonds, the degree of advantage 
to the investor represented by the yield. 
At a time when money can currently be 
safely invested at no more than 5 per 
cent, a bond carrying a 5% per cent 


(Continued on Page 25) 


LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 
Minutes of the Business Sessions, Oct. 18, 1929 


S ANNOUNCED in the program for the 

annual convention of the League of 
Western Writers at San Francisco, October 
16-19, 1929, the first business session met 
at 11 A. M., October 18, in the Gothic room 
of the Hotel Sir Francis Drake. The election 
of officers was the special order of business 
scheduled for this meeting, but on request 
of the nominating committee, the matter 
was put over until the final business session. 


The president reported the formation, dur- 
ing the year, of several branch leagues. The 
Constitution provides that where five or more 
members so elect, they may associate them- 
selves together as a branch and ask for 
affiliation. Those so applying were the Se- 


attle Branch, Tacoma Branch, Los Angeles 
Branch, Berkeley Branch, and the Victoria, 
B. C., Branch. As matters of this kind must 


) S. W. STRAUS éF CO. be passed upon by the advisory board, the 
president had sought from the members of 

Investment Securities Incorporated the board, authority to authorize these 
Established in 1882 branches to proceed with their organization 


with the understanding that at the annual 
STRAUS BUILDING meeting, requests for affiliation would be 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 


brought forward for ratification. He reported 
‘ that such ratification had been authorized 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 


at the joint session of the advisory board 
and executive committee in session at 10:30 
565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 


A. M., October 16, as per announcement in 
the printed program. On motion the ratifica- 

STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 


tion of the board was given further endorse- 
ment by the business session. 

The president then gave a brief resume of 
the work of the year and offered some sug- 


Chicago’ gestions as to the future policies. Discus- 
sion was participated in by several mem- 
Pgs bers. Meeting adjourned until 8:00 P. M. 
--ESTABLISHED IN 1882-- the same day. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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of the late William Dean Howells along 
with Bret Harte and other literary celebri- 
ties of the day. 

At the supper, when Mr. Howells was 
carving the duck, his knife slipped and the 
bird rolled off the platter under the table. 
There was some commotion as the host said, 
“I can’t locate the duck and here comes the 
cat.” 

“That’s all right,” Twain drawled. “I’ve 
got my foot on the duck.” 

—CyRIL CLEMENS. 


Joaquin Miller and His Other Self 


OOKS of biography and of personal 

reminiscence there are in plenty—many 
poor, some good, a few markedly superior 
in spots sprinkled with passages dull or drab. 
Refreshing it is to find a volume biographi- 
cal in nature with charm and holding power 
and literary flavor; and at the same time 
true to fact without that tiresome detail that 


makes of reading a task rather than a recre- 


ation. Such a book is Harr Wagner’s “Joa- 
quin Miller and His Other Self,’—a volume 
which in the first paragraph of its introduc- 
tion captivates the imagination, adds with 
each succeeding chapter new enjoyment and 
carries the reader with sustained interest 


the close. 


True it is that in this biography of Joa- 
quin, Wagner gives, as he says, “the human 
and unconventional side of this man.” Wag- 
ner does more than this: he gives this human 
side in a human way. Granting that the 
author’s quarter century of intimate personal 
friendship and business contacts with Joaquin 
Miller opened avenues for reminiscence and 


word pictures and critical estimates avail- 


able to no other person. The charm of the 
book lies, however, not merely in what the 
author says but as well in the manner of the 
saying. Only a personality as human, as 
sympathetic, as innately poetic, with love of 
nature and deep literary convictions and 
tendencies as possessed by Joaquin himself, 
could write as Wagner has written. 


It is not generally known that “Joaquin’s”’ 
birth name was not “Heine” but “Hiener,” 
given him by his mother. It is of record that 
for the “Cincinnatus Hiener,” the poet, on 
the urge of his friend Ina Coolbrith, agreed 
to substitute the more picturesque name 
“Joaquin,” which fitted to advantage his 
compelling costume and personality, particu- 
larly in his European and Eastern contacts 
and when he appeared on the public plat- 
form, 


The several chapters of the book treat of 
outstanding epochs in the life of Joaquin 
Miller,—his trip from Indiana as a young 
boy with his parents across the plains in a 
covered wagon; thrilling adventures in the 
Pacific Coast states; later European travels; 
life in New York and the National Capital; 


and subsequent experiences in Alaska and 
China and on the lecture platform. There 
are intimate touches relative to his life at 
“The Heights,” his home for many years 
near Oakland, California, that bring out the 
varied character of the man. The chapter on 
“Women” is a treatment so striking and so 
adroitly sketched as to leave the reader 
with an impression of the unusual ability of 
the author second only to the realization of 
the unconventional qualities of the pictur- 
esque “Poet of the Sierras.” It is in this 
chapter, especially, that we find justification 
for Mr. Wagner’s characterization of Joa- 
quin Miller as a man with a “dual person- 
ality.” 

The text of the book throughout is enliv- 
ened and enriched by anecdote, scene and 
circumstance of the author’s personal knowl- 
edge and observation. Joaquin was egotis- 
tical, but, says Wagner, his ego “was not 
intrusive, but presented with a childlike sim- 
plicity.’” He saw beauty in nature—“A 
brother’s soul in some sweet bird, a sister’s 
spirit in a rose.” In writing he chose the 
simple word and unadorned phrasing. He 
was one of the most striking figures in 
American life, both in features and dress. 
He possessed an almost unexcelled gift of 
song. 

- One section of the book alone furnishes 
adequate warrant for its publication—that 
given over to an analysis of the writings of 
the gifted poet. Let no one for a moment 
assume that the fame of Joaquin Miller rests 
alone upon his “Columbus,’ ’great as is that 
poem; rated by some critics as a worthy 
rival of Gray’s “Elegy.” The word pictures 
given by Joaquin have seldom been equaled. 
Columbus stands face forward upon the deck 
of his diminutive craft, as “Behind him lay 
the gray Azores.” The poem finds climax 
in the discoverer’s contribution to the world 


he had gained, in giving “Its grandest les- 


son, ‘On sail on.’” 


Other poems, many of them are powerful 
and gripping. In the lines of the poem be- 
ginning: 


“In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still ;” 


there is reason for placing Miller amongst 
the poetic great and in the _ philosophers’ 
hall of fame. His poem, “The Passing of 
Tennyson,” says Mr. Wagner, “is perhaps 
the best illustration of his divine gift of 
poetry.” Joaquin himself placed “The Mis- 
souri” as his greatest poem. Several volumes 
are to his credit,—Songs of the Sierras,” 
“Songs of the Southlands,”’ “Autobiography 
and Favorite Poems,” and others. 
Throughout the book there are ample ex- 
cerpts from the writings of the poet. The 
author’s wide acquaintance with men and 
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women of letters on both sides of the At- 
lantic, contemporary with Miller, and his 
journeyings with the poet up and down the 
land, permit of drawing into the picture 
numerous sidelights that make of the com- 
pleted volume a mosaic and symposium of 
artistic and literary value. Much that is said 
of the life and experiences of Joaquin would 
be forever lost but for its setting down by 
Mr. Wagner. The contacts, opinions and 
letters from outside sources lend richness 
and fullness to the theme. There is no 
“choppiness,” no digression, but always the 
story absorbs these illuminating tributary 
streams when, returning to the central cur- 
rent, it sweeps on to its close in the poet’s 
passing. 

“Joaquin’s death,” says Mr. Wagner, 
“marked the passing out of the last of the 
great poets who were in the group of Lowell, 


Whittier, Whitman, Longfellow and Bret 


Harte.” His death “was the falling of a leaf 
from a tree before its time.” . 

In addition to an Introduction that is as 
a beckoning door opening upon a vista of 
rare literary flavor, there is a _ splendid 
Bibliography and a score of photographs, 
historically valuable, of the poet and scenes 
in his life. The 350 pages compose a volume 
of beautiful type faces and attractive jacket 
that does credit to the artistic and mechani- 
cal skill of the Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company of San Francisco. The limited 
edition at five dollars will be eagerly sought 
by the admirers of Joaquin, by libraries and 
book collectors and by critics and lovers of 
the best in poetry generally. The entire first 
printing is autographed and numbered. 
There is as well a de luxe edition at ten 
dollars the copy. 

To Harr Wagner the Pacific Coast owes a 
debt of gratitude for unselfish devotion and 
untiring labors, not alone in this masterful 
latest contribution, but as well for his suc- 
cessful efforts to preserve and keep alive for 
the men and women of the future the record 
of physical accomplishment and _ literary 
achievement without which the history of 
the West can not be written. 

ArTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO 
BUY BONDS 
(Continued from Page 24) 


interest rate will sell for more than will 
be offered for it when current invest- 
ments yield 6 per cent. The graph shown 
on page 13 illustrates the relationship 
between money rates and bond prices. 
At the present time interest rates for 
money loaned for fixed periods, show a 
tendency toward reduction. If history 
proves anything in this respect, bond 


prices will advance. Secretary of the 


Treasury Mellon said many months ago, 
“Now is a good time to buy bonds.” 
That is just as good and even better 
advice now. 
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LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 24) 


HE second business session of the 
League convened as per schedule at 8:00 
P. M., October 18, in the Gothic room, Hotel 
Sir Francis Drake, President Arthur H. 
Chamberlain in the chair. Roll call by Mabel 


It was stated that no formal minutes of 
the previous annual meeting at Portland 
were on file. The president reported the 
election at Portland last year of Miss Vir- 
ginia Sullivan of San Francisco, as secretary. 
Such election being in her absence from 
the meeting. Subsequently Miss Sullivan 
was in New York for several months and 
in this emergency, Mabel Moffitt, secretary- 
treasurer of Overland Monthly, agreed to 
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BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
Write for Chef's Cook Book 


of California recipes 


accept the temporary secretary-treasurer- 
ship of the League. 


The first order of business was the report 
of the secretary-treasurer. On motion duly 
seconded and carried, the report was ap- 
proved and a vote of thanks offered on be- 
half of the secretary-treasurer for her untir- 
ing work in the interests of the League. 
The secretary then requested the appoint- 
ment of a committee on audit. Named to 
this committee were Harry Noyes Pratt and 
Margaret E. Watts. 


The secretary being called from the meet- 
ing, Captain Lilian Lindley was seated to 
serve as secretary pro tem. Next in order 
was the report of the nominating committee, 
Mr. Harr Wagner, chairman. Other members 
of the committee being Major L. Bullock- 
Webster, Captain Lilian Lindley and Ben F. 
Field. The chairman of the committee then 
presenting the name of Miss Ethel Cotton 
of San Francisco as president, and that of 
Mr. Harry Noyes Pratt of Berkeley as sec- 
retary. Other nominations were Colonel E. 
Hofer, president emeritus, the president in- 
cumbent; Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts to suc- 
ceed himself as honorary president. For first 
vice-president, Ben Field; second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Richardson Pierce; third vice- 
president, H. G. Merriam. For members of 
the executive committee: Arizona, Dr. D. 
Maitland Bushby; California, T. Earle Par- 
doe; Canada, Major L. Bullock-Webster ; 
Colorado, Clem Yore; Idaho, Ernest A. 
Ayers, (who had served during the last few 
months on removal of Reginald C. Barker 
to Los Angeles); Mexico, Dr. Levi B. Sal- 
mons; Montana, Frank B. Linderman; New 
Mexico, Witter Bynner; Oregon, Ernest Hay- 
cox ; Washington, Muriel A. Wanamaker. 


On motion duly seconded and carried, the 
secretary was authorized to cast the unan- 
imous vote for those whose names had been 
submitted for the several positions. The bal- 
lot being so cast, the chair declared them 
elected. 

On motion, the advisory board, to be later 
appointed by the incoming president, was 
authorized to make such appointments as 
Were necessary, these to include representa- 
tives from Alaska, Nevada, Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, and Utah. The appointment of a critic 
was also left in the hands of the advisory 
board. 

As provided in the Constitution, the offices 
of secretary, treasurer, and librarian, or any 
two of them, may be combined and vest in 
one person. On motion, Harry Noyes Pratt 
was declared elected secretary-treasurer, 
with authority to appoint the librarian. 

The committee on _ resolutions, Ben F. 
Field, chairman, spoke of the work of the 
retiring president and on behalf of the com- 
mittee submitted the following: 

Resolved that the League of Western Wri- 
ters at its third annual convention express 
hearty appreciation for the far reaching and 
constructive work given to the League by 
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Overland Monthly 


President Arthur H. Chamberlain during his 
incumbency. 

Before permitting this resolution to be 
voted upon and carried in its final form, the 
president stated he did so only with the 
understanding that it applied as well to 
those without whose assistance the work of 
the year could not have been brought to a 
sucessful conclusion. This list included mem- 
bers of the advisory board and executive 
committee. He mentioned in this connection 
especially, Mabel Moffitt, who at personal 
sacrifice of time and money had devoted 
several months to the League; Mrs. Ednah 
Aiken, Mrs. Frank K. Mott, Harr Wagner, 
and Ben F. Field of the advisory board; 
Senator James D. Phelan; Harry Noyes 
Pratt ; 


the California Writers’ Club, the Se- 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Out West Magazine 


WASHINGTON IN THE 90’s 
(Continued from Page 21) 
JOSEPH . 
McKENNA 
Attorney 
General in 
President 
McKinley’s 
Cabinet. 
As Congressman, 
United States 
Circuit Judge, 
Cabinet Officer, 
and Justice 
of the 
Supreme Court, 
he discharged | 
every duty 
with 
signal industry, 
ability, 
and devotion 
to his country. 
. . . to which I wish I might add 
the words that are forever inscribed 
in my own heart: “The best of 
fathers.” 
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The State of Mind 


(The Day After the Big Crash) 


By Tresor SELIG 


IRST CITIZEN: “This stock market 

crash is a terrible thing. My poor old 
father is utterly ruined, and- at his age, it is 
a tragedy.” 

Second Citizen: “What was he speculating 
in?” 

First Citizen: “Oh, he was not speculat- 
ing. He is a very old and feeble man, not 
able to transact business at all. He owned 
some A-and-Z Corporation stock, bought it 
several years ago when it was first issued. 
He invested $10,000 in it when he sold out 
his grocery business and retired. He has 
been living on the income, gets about $2,000 
a year from it now. It has been run up 
during the last three years to a high figure. 
Two weeks or so ago he could have sold it 
for $100,000. Today he could not get $5,000 
for it if he could sell it at all.” 


Second Citizen: “Why should he want to 
sell today?” 


First Citizen: “He don’t want to sell, but 
he probably couldn’t if he wanted to, and 
if he did he would lose over $95,000, all he 
has in the world. At his time of life that 
sort of thing is a tragedy.” 

Second Citizen: “Has the company gone 
broke ?” 

First Citizen: “Oh, no. It is going strong, 
doing a fine business, making money, pay- 
ing dividends.” 


Second Citizen: “Sounds to me as though 
your father is very fortunate. He is getting 
$2,000 a year income on a $10,000 invest- 
ment, and I call that a darn good yield. 
The company is going right along and he 
is likely to keep on getting that sort of 
dividend. He didn’t buy it for a speculation, 
you say, but for income—and he is getting 
that. I don’t see what you are worrying 
about.” 

First Citizen: “But don’t you see, a few 
days ago it was worth . 

Second Citizen (interrupting) : “Yes, yes, 
I know, he might have sold the stock for 
$90,000 profit, maybe; but he didn’t. There- 
fore, he never had the $90,000 to lose and 
didn’t lose it. He might lose $5,000 if he 
sold now but he don’t want to sell and don’t 
have to sell, so he is not losing even the 
$5,000. He has lost nothing at all, and he 
has the income, a very handsome income, and 
that is what he bought in the first place 
and the only thing he has ever really had. 


the matter, anyhow?” 


First Citizen: “It’s terrible, that’s what it 
is, horrible. Last week that stock was quoted 
at $100,000 and now he couldn't sell it for 
$5,000—$95,000 wiped out in a few hours, 
all he has in the world. At his time of life 
a thing like that is an awful tragedy.” 

Second Citizen: “Vanity, Bubbles and 
Hallucinations!” The most powerful state in 
the Union is the State of Mind.” 


League of Western Writers 


(Continued from Page 17) 

The meetings climaxed with a bar- 
becue-picnic on the final afternoon at 
“Montalvo” (Saratoga), the country 
estate of Senator James D. Phelan. 
One hundred and seventy-five members 
and friends of the League participated in 
the hospitalities of Senator Phelan. 
Following the luncheon, the members 
adjourned to the open air theater where 
the Senator, on request, made brief ad- 
dress, and a splendid musical program 
was presented under the direction of 
Helena Munn Redewill. The musical 
numbers included a violin group by 
Mafalda Guaraldi, accompanied by 


PAMLELDER'S 


239 Post StreeF 
«San Francisco~~__/ 


Helena Munn Redewill; a group of 
Spanish songs in costume by Grace Boles 
Hedge, accompanied by Francisca Val- 
lejo; a group of Russian numbers in cos- 
tume, illustrated with original poems, 
were given by request, by Helena Munn 
Redewill. Chairman Chamberlain called 
upon the incoming President and Secre- 
tary, Miss Ethel Cotton and Harry 
Noyes Pratt, who spoke-briefly, and Ben 
Field and Harr Wagner. Major L. 


Bullock-Webster gave a reading of Al- 
fred Noyes’ “The Highwaymen.” 

One of the most interesting features 
of the entire convention was an exhibit 
of books by Western writers and books 
with a Western-locale, these to be used 
as a nucleus of a permanent library to 
be established by the League. A num- 
ber of San Francisco publishing houses 
and booksellers likewise displayed select- 
ed volumes. 
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LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 26) 


quoia Club, and various branches of the 
League of American Pen women. 

The retiring president mentioned the ex- 
cellent work accomplished during the two 
previous years of the League’s existence 
with Colonel E. Hofer as president, and the 
enthusiasm and loyalty displayed by lead- 
ers in the Northwest where the League was 
organized and the previous meetings held. 
He stated that the work under his adminis- 
tration had been devoted largely to inten- 
sive organization, to crystallizing of policies, 
and to making the the League and its work 
known throughout the territory. Owing to 
lack of finance in the League treasury, the 
stenographic and clerical work had been 
contributed by the president. Senator Phelan 
had graciously placed a room at the disposal 
of the League. In making recommendations 
the following points were emphasized: 

First. In serving as a clearing house, the 
League need not overlap or duplicate other 
organizations; but through more definite 
plans of affiliation, not merely of branch 
leagues, but of independent literary socie- 
ties and groups, the greatest good might be 
accomplished. 

Second, There should be built up a depart- 
ment of criticism to which could be sub- 
mitted manuscripts, stories, verse, etc., this 
for the benefit not merely of inexperienced 
writers, but as well of more seasoned mem- 
bers of the profession. 

Third. A placement bureau or agency is 
required in order to bring the product of the 
members more readily to the attention of 
possible publishers. 

Fourth. Further developments are neces- 
sary looking toward the publication on this 
coast of much material which now must be 
submitted to Eastern houses. 

Fifth. The permanent library has justified 
itself in its beginnings through the Exhibit 
of books by members. Deep interest has 
been manifest by both authors and publish- 
ers. Under authority of the librarian, Mr. 
Ben Field, the secretary. Mabel Moffitt had 
catalogued and shelved a goodly number of 
volumes. These were shown as the nucleus 
of the permanent library, which the presi- 
dent advised should be built up and given 
a permanent home. 

Finally. The president brought out clearly 
the fact that the League had now reached 
the point where it should work under a 
Charter as a corporate body with a board 
of directors. An incorporated body will more 
readily merit the confidence and support not 
merely of potential members, but of those 
patrons of the creative arts who may be 
desirous of supporting financially the work 
of the League. The League should then be 
located in permanent quarters, although the 
meetings should be held each year at such 
geographic point as would best serve the 
interests of its members. 

On motion of Mr. Field, there was unan- 
imous voice that the League of Western 
Writers incorporate along the lines sug- 
gested. The retiring president was requested 
to proceed in the direction indicated and 
given full power so to do. Letters and tele- 
grams were presented from a number of 
League members and others who were un- 
able to be present. There was enthusiastic 
approval given the suggestion of the presi- 
dent, resulting in the election to honorary 
membership in the League, of Edwin Mark- 
ham and James D. Phelan. 

Invitations for place of meeting of the 
1930 convention were presented from Den- 
ver, Pasadena, and Victoria, B. C. Major L. 
Bullock-Webster spoke in the interest of the 


latter city. Mr. Ben Field expressed the 
hope that some future meeting of the League 
might be held in Los Angeles. On motion 
duly made and carried, decision as to place 
for the 1930 meeting was left with the 
advisory board. Meeting adjourned. 
MABEL MOFFITT, Secretary 
CAPTAIN LILIAN LINDLEY, 
Secretary, pro tem. 


Of Interest to All Writers of Verse 


FTER all the changes which verse has 

undergone in the past fifteen years, it is 
interesting to open such a book as Clement 
Wood's The Craft of Poetry. Here the 
author, himself a poet and still an adherent 
to the older forms of verse, insists that “the 
language of the age is the language of 


poetry, or rather, the languages of the age.” 


He quotes with approval from John Living- 
ston Lowes’ Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry: | 

“The very greatest effects of poetry are 
often produced without the use of a single 
word that might not be employed in ordin- 
ary speech.” 

Here is the book for your friend who 
remarks: 3 

“I’ve done some things—oh, some 
little time ago. The editors won't take 
them because I’ve used thee and thou, 
ere and morn. What can I find that will 
help me—show me how to remove the 
inversions and outworn poetic diction?” 
Clement Wood apologizes for blanketing 

all his objections to these forms upon one 
author. He has chosen one who is great 
enough to bear the ordeal. Writers of the 
older forms and of free verse will alike 
gain from this really rich and suggestive 
book. 

The Craft of Poetry comprises five chap- 
ters, or books (as the author calls them in 
the classic phrase against which he warns 
writers): Poetry in Human Life, The Tech- 
nique of Versification, The Kinds of Poetry, 
Formal, Light and Humorous Verse and 
General Observations. These are introduced 
by a frank foreword in which he tells us 
that: 

“ ..the theme made itself as the 
book was written. For not until I began 
to assemble the practice of the living 
poets did the weight of this theme mani- 
fest itself; and it has not, as yet, found 
utterance in any study of poetics. And 
that theme is the amazing extent to 
which the poets of the last thirty years 
have broadened the technique of 
poetry.” 

And, without mentioning vers libre by 
name, in referring to the extreme in art: 
“The eccentrics, always supersensi- 
tives, feel the new spirit first; then, in 
the end, their aberrant experiments be- 
come, in the hands of more _ well- 
balanced artists, the technique of a 
generation or longer, and permanently 

enrich the art thereafter.” 

It is proof of the rapidity with which 
poetry has gone through its “hour of pattern- 
breaking” that a book of nearly 400 pages 
finds space for so brief a discussion of free 
verse, or as the author calls it, polyrhyth- 
mic poetry. Walt Whitman receives half of 
the few pages and the new poets a bare 
mention apiece. Amy Lowell has one line 
of praise for her Nuit Blanche, the poem 
that Clement Wood praises most generously 
in his study, Amy Lowell, (1927). It must, 
of course, be remembered that the book is 
a study of poetry, not of poets, 

The second, The Technique of Versifica- 
tion, will be of permanent value to many 
who desire a handbook to which they can 
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turn when polishing their lines. The dis- 
cussion that goes along with example will 
make them feel that an instructor and critic 
stands beside them. The book has the merit 
of clearness and orderly presentation, 
Readers who have experimented more or less 
for themselves in verse will probably have 
a bone to pick here or there regarding cer- 
tain decisions. Some will ask him to explain 
why he holds that wildwood and childhood 
do not rhyme, or why, after flaying properly 
such imperfect rhymes as main and game, 
hate and shape, he admits under assonance 
hate and ape, shame and pain. Of asson- 
ance, or vowel rhyme, identity of the final 
accepted vowel sound, with dissimilarity in 
the subsequent consonants, he says: 


“This is a device little used in Eng- 
lish verse as yet; and yet it offers a 
diversion from rhyme. It is obvious 
that there are far more assonantal 
sounds than there are rhyming sounds 
in the language ... The ear can ac- 
custom itself to the departure, and 
many subtle achievements in the use of 
assonance may be expected from poets 
of the future.” 


In The Kinds of Poetry more than half 
the chapter is, as would be expected, con- 
sidering one of the purposes of the book, 
devoted to lyric poetry, largely to examples, 
with suggestive and often constructive com- 
ment. One may well read in connection — 
with it The Case of the Lyrical Lyric in 
Lionel Stevenson’s Appraisals of Canadian 
Literature. To quote but a sentence: 


“The effectiveness of a lyric, quite out of 
proportion to the dimensions and apparent ° 
content, is largely attributable to the con- 
notative value of the echoes which recall 
to the mind indistinctly, because simultane- 
ously, the whole realm of lyric feeling.” 

Wood says, in concluding the division on 
the lyric: 

“The song, to be properly written, 
calls for a soul-absorption of all the 
lore of rhythm and metre... The 
whole technical equipment is: not too 
much to possess... It will obscure 
itself back in some dim reaches of your 
subconsciousness and from this hidden 
point dictate a music that, if you are 
well-starred, others will hail as high 
and perdurable.” 

Formal, Light and Humorous Verse will 
win for the book a place on many a shelf. 
No matter how certain one may be regard- 
ing all allowable variations of the sonnet, 
who can answer the questions that arise 
about French forms of verse? Triolet, ron- 
deau, rondel and roundel, rondelet, rondeau 
redoublé, the sestina, the villanelle, the 
virelai and other forms are given with 
explanations of their especial requirements. 
Aldrich, Bunner, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Bret Harte, John Hay, Riley, and many 
more are commended. Wood is fond of 
clever parodies. He quotes from _ Gelett 
Burgess and mentions Oliver Herford. He 
quotes generously and with approbation 
from A. A. Milne’s When We Were Very 
Young and Now We Are Six and appreci- 
ates Arthur Guiterman. 

General Observations abounds in helpful 
suggestions for improving work already 
done, as well as for the marketing of verse. 

Those who have “sung by ear” without 
the aid of such practical handbooks on 
poetics as for example Alder, Carruth, Gay- 
ley, Gummere, will find here very practical 
aid. The book is valuable, too, for the very 
excellent selections used as examples.. 

The book is published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, and sells at $3.00. 

—Laura BELL EVERETT. 
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California, The Name—Raymond W. Thorp 
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January to December, 1 929, Inclusive 


A 
Alaska—The Land Few People Know (lIllus.)—C. E. Hagie 
American Booksellers Association Convention—A. H. C..... 
American Clowns of Criticism, The—William Sarayon........ 
American Library Association 
Animals for California, A Hall of African ([Illus.).............. 
Astronomer’s City, The (Illus.)\—Manly P. Hall.................. 
Athletes, Western—Why They Win—Edward L. Munson 


B 


Barefaced Lie, A—N. West 
Becky Thatcher, Personal Reminiscences of—Cyril Clemens 
Bland, Henry Meade (with Portrait) 
Bland, Henry Meade, Poet Laureate—JA. H. C 
Books Published in 1928-29 by California Writers Club, 


C 
California from 1850 to 1905 (with Portrait of Blake 
Ross)—Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
California Park Survey—A. H. C. 


California, Why? 
Helen McKnight Doyle, John T. Grant, John Hamlin, 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, Minnie Faegre Knox, Vingie 
E. Roe, Eulita Wadsworth 

California’s Greatest Treasures (Illus.) — Front Eunice 
Wait Colburn 189; 

Californians Incorporated—Eleanor King Bremer 

California’s Pioneer Poet—Carlton Kendall 

California’s Priceless Heritage—Frona Eunice WaitColburn 

Camping in the Highest Sierras (Illus.)—R. C. McAdie.... 

Canada—Land of Opportunity (Illus.)—James F. Cham- 
berlain— 

The Wealth of the Soil 

Forests and Fortunes 

Riches in Rocks 
The Canadian Fisheries 
Water Powers in Canada 

Canyon of Palms at the Edge of the Desert (Illus.)—Emmy 
Matt Rush 

Choosing Your Investments—Trebor Selig— 
Count Ten 
When Diverging Lines Meet 
Able and Willing to Pay 
Going Partners With Brains 
“Button, Button” 

Conversational Suggestions—Harry R. Daniel in Thrift 
Magazine 

“Companionate Mirages!” (Illus.)—H. E. Conn 


D 
Dance of the Snake, The—D. Maitland Bushby 
Days of Days, The—O. O. Hiestand 


E 


Editorial—A. H. C 

Edison, Thomas A., Letter From: 

Edson Newell, An Interview With (Portrait and Etchings) 
—Helene Scott 

Education and the Fourth Dimension—Frona Eunice Wait 
Colburn 

Emigrant Trail, The (with Portrait) — George Philip 
Morgan 

English, Roads to Good—Laura Bell Everett 

Everlasting Author, The—Oliver Clemens James 


F 
Fair Laughs the Morn—Suzanne McKelvy 
Farm Labor Problem in California, Solving the (Illus.)— 
Edward L. Munson i 
First People, The—Derrick Norman Lehmer 
Forestry and Its Influences—Fred G. Stevenot 
Fountain of Youth, The—M. E. Watkins 
G 


Game, The |Illus.)—Torrey Conner (continued from pre- 

vious issue) 
Gateway to the San Juans—Helen Maring 
General Hank (Illus.)—Edward Moore 
Genius—Kenneth Anderson 


Genius, Knowledge About—Carlton Kendall 


175 
141 
77 
190 
237 
6 
165 


210 
142 


150 


123 
397 


277 
255 
253 


383 


309 
367 
329 
347 
180 


13 
48 
83 
112 
169 


94 


22 
51 
87 
120 


247 


64 
183 


167 


239 


372 
102 


242 


Gillis, William Robert (Portrait)—Cyril Clemens 
Girl Hitch-Hiker, The—Helen Dean 

Going Home, On (Illus.)—Minor Chipman 
Golden Touch, The—Grace Jones Morgan 733 
Goose, A Girl, and A Ghost—Vincent Jones 


H 
Heavenly Pack, The—Harry O. Wise 81; 
History, Highlights On— 
Mary Roberts Coolidge, Francis Kester, Charles F. 
Lummis, Gertrude Mott, Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez, 
Addison B. Schuster 
Hollywood Romance, A—Ernest Flagg Ayers 
Horsborough, James, Jr—A. H. C. 
Hunting for the Blue Bucket Diggings—Beatrice B. Beebe.... 
I 


Illiteracy, American (From the Thrift Magazine) 
Index for 1929 
Indian Perspective (Illus.)\—Margaret E. Watts 


J 
January: Open Gate of the Year—Augustus W. Dougherty 
Joaquin Miller, Fighting the Indians With (Portrait and 
Illus.)—Beatrice B. Beebe 
Jumping Frog Story, The Famous (with Portrait)—Told 
by William Gillis to Fremont Older 


L 


League of Western Writers 134; 254; 279; 
Letter, The—Martha Bell (continued from previous issue) 
Literary Landmarks 
Lummis, Charles Fletcher (Portrait and Illus.)— 
Ben Field and L. E. Behymer, Sam T. Clover, Tur- 
besa Lummis Fiske, Felix Flugel, John Stephen Mce- 
Groarty, Eugene Monnette, H. Clay Needham, Morris 
Newmark, Joseph Scott, Otheman Stevens 
Lummis, Charles F., Sends An Invitation 


M 

Markham, Edwin, Letter From 

Mark Twain As I Knew Him—Julian Hawthorne.............. 

Mark Twain: 1835-1910 (Illus.)—Cyril Clemens 

Mark Twain’s Country; A Visit To (Illus.) — Cyril 
Clemens 116; 

Mark Twain, Some Reminiscences of—J. R. Clemens.......... 

Mark Twain, Some Unpublished Letters By 

Mark Twain, A Tribute To— 
Temple Bailey, E. F. Benson, Dunsany, Concha Espina, 
Hamlin Garland, Knute Hamsun, Sir Esme Howard, 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, Rupert Hughes, W.W. Jacobs, 
Stephen Leacock, William J. Locks, E.V. Lucas, Walter 
De La Mare, Arthur Pinero, Ida Tarbell, G. M. Tre- 
velyan, H. H. Tomlinson, Henry Van Dyke 

Mary Goes Back to Sand and Barrenness (Portrait)— 
Ada Page 

Master of Phantasy, A—Rex Smith 


Mexico: Yesterday and Today (lIllus.)—Torrey Conner 


From Castle to Casa 
The First Settler 
The Land of Promise 
At Work and At Play 
The Daughters of the Republic 
We Travel Through Mexico 207 ; 
Maroni Olsen Players, The (Portrait) 
Mascot of the Squad, The—Edith Elden Robinson 
Militant Idealist, A—Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
Mission San Fernando—Rey de Espana (Illus. by Author) 
—Virginia M. Osgood 
Modern Art and Women’s Dress. (Illus.) —Lucien Le- 
bauldt 
Monarch of the Forest (Illus.)\—Kenneth Anderson............ 
Moon Magic—Helena Munn Redewell 


Mountain Justice (Illus.)\—Waldemar George Brunke, 16; 


Mountain Music—Una Baker 


N 
Nash, John Henry, Master Printer (with Portrait)—Frona 
Eunice Wait Colburn 
New Lamps of Science (Illus.)—Gobind Behara Lal............ 
Novel Prize Contest Winners (with Portraits) 


205 
45 
377 
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Omnipotent Hand, The (with Portrait) — Alice Marie 

Dodge 
Statement of 
Pasaporte, The—Ben Field 
Places of Pilgrimage—Katherine Browning Miller 
Poet Laureate, The New—Peggy Day 
Pony-Rider, The—Mark Twain 
Pueblo In the Sky, A (Illus.)—W. W. Robinson 


160; 


Q 
Quomodo (Illus.)\—Mona London 
R 


Redwoods, The—O. O. Hiestand 
S 


Salmon, Interesting Facts About (Illus.)—C. E. Hagie.... 
Sand Magic of the Navaho, The (Illus.)—Manly P. Hall 
San Francisco, Picturesque—James D. Hart (Illus. by Berk 
Anthony ) 
San Francisco, The Flag of (Illus.)—Frona Eunice Wait 
Colburn 
Save the Fiddler—Juliette M. Hood 
Scramble Beside the Pacific, A—H. O. Wise 
Sea Gull, The—Will T. Fitch 
Shaw, George Bernard, Letter From 
Skinflint Scores Again—Conny Leigh Hill 
Spinsters Are Dangerous—Jessie Easter Scanlan 


Sproul, Robert G. (with Portrait)—A. H. C 
Strange Interlude, The—Stella Wynne 
Strength From the Hills—Vingie E. Roe 
Sundown—-A Short-Short Story—Margaret Darrell 


Sylvester’s Nickel—Laura Morrison 


Taking Stock—Fifty-Three Years Ago—From OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, September, 1875 


A Picture—Katherine T. Clemens 
Approximate—R. R. Greenwood 
April—Helena Munn Redewell 
April in California—Alice M. Ardagh 
Autumn Havoc—Alice Gent 
Balanced—Maud F. Galagher 
Ballad of San Francisco Bay—Derrick N. Lehmer 
Because of You—Alice Hawthorne Gorton 
Bret Harte Land (Illus.)—L. B. Cullen Jones 
California’s Flower—Delmar H. Williams 
California’s Palace of the Legion of Honor (Illus.)—Hazel 
Snell Schrieber . 
Call of the West—John H. Tupper 
Counsel—Anne Hamilton 
Dark Hill, The—Witter Bynner 
Dedicated to J. G. T. S—John H. Tupper 
Dream Garden—Katherine Shumard Sanders 
Edgar Allen Poe—Derrick Norman Lehmer 
Epitaph (lllus.)—Martha Bell 
Fast Freight on the Overland—S. Griswold Morely............ 
Fate—Charles G. Blanden 
Flying Time—Delia Delight Pinney 
For You—Mabel C. Fuller 
Freedom—Mabel C. Fuller 
Golden Pools—Isabel Stone 
Half-Dome of Yosemite—Laura Morrison 
Harps of Hate—Vincent Jones 
How Long Is Summer—Sara Bard Field 
I Am—Edith Elden Robinson 
In a Desert Canyon—Edna Gearhart 
In a Mission Garden—Alice Harlow Stetson 
Inheritance—Anne Hamilton 
In Memoriam—Leola Price Franklin 
In the Orchard—Ina Coolbrith 
It Wanders Forth No More—Bell Wiley Gue 
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91 

53 
213 
344 
245 
399 
213 
258 
339 
378 
245 
361 
205 

73 
238 
114 
376 
245 
279 
399 
303 
253 
374 
53 


Jackass Hill—Harry T. Fee 
Legacy—-Pearl Logan Woodbridge 
Lily of Poverty Flat, The (Illus.)\—Harry T. Fee 
Longing—Jna Coolbrith 
Lost World—Louis Ginsberg 
Marin (Illus.)—L. B. Cullen Jones 
Mark Twain—Henry Van Dyke 
Mark Twain—Katherine Kennedy 
Mark Twain’s Visit to England—Eden Philpotts.................. 
May Blossoms—Nora Moss McCaffrey 
Mists—Lannie Haynes Martin 

My Garden—G. L. Winfrey 
My Prayer—Edith Elden Robinson 


146 
245 
246 
230 
334 
172 
104 
111 
106 
383 
114 
383 
174 
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Tax Commission Report, The—Glenn E. Hoover 
Taylor, William, Argonaut—Robert Porter 
Temple of Heaven (Illus.)\—Manly P. Hall 
Things of Substance in Wishing Land (Illus.)—Frona 

Eunice Wait Colburn 


Three Musketeers of Southwestern Fiction—Agnes Morley 
Cleaveland 

Thrift in Christmas Giving—Mrs. William Schmitt 

Thunderbird, The Mystery of the (Illus.)—Manly P. Hall 

Towers of Silence, The (Illus.)—Manly P. Hall 

Trek of the Club, The (Illus.)—Lelia Ayer Mitchell.......... 

Try and Do It—Edith Elden Robinson 


U 
University of the New Age, The (Illus.)—Jionel Stevenson 


V 
Vacation Land—Harry Noyes Pratt 
Vogue in Revival, The (Illus.)—Mary Goodrich 


W 

Washington in the ’90s (Illus.)—IJsabel McKenna Duffield 

(Introduction by James D. Phelan) 313; 351; 
Well-Laid Plans “Gang Aft A-gley”’—Ada Kyle Lynch...... 
Western Painter in Oils, A—Mary Goodrich 
What Chance Have You to Live to Ninety—Victor G. 

Vecki 
Where Ignorance Is Bliss—Thomas D. Landels 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas—Nettie A. More 
Winter Vacations and Success—Harry R. Daniel in Thrift 

Magazine 


With What Measure Ye Mete—Mary Alice Barrows........ 
Y 


Youth—W. T. Fitch 


Navajo War Dance—D. Maitland Bushby 
Once—Florence Fisher 
Point Lobos—Virginia Strong 
Presence (Illus.)—Janet Mansfield 
Quatrains, A Group of—By : 
Rosena A. Giles, Nancy Buckley, A. H. C., T. C., Jean 
K. Kempf, Ada Kyle Lynch, Nels J. Herby, Rosalie 
Moore, Alice Phillips, Hanry Phillips, Anna Kalfus 
Spero, Clara Maxwell Taft, Mary Low Varela, Eva 
Hamilton Young 
Rainbows—Olga Valerie Ruedy 
Riddle—Fanny Hodges Newman 
San Francisco Arising—Edwin Markhamn......................-..-..---- 
Santa Barbara—AZ. C. L. 
Scrub Cedar—Newman McLeod 
Sea Islands—Verne Bright.. 
Smiles—John D. Walshe 
Soliloquy of the Pine (Illus.)—Vincent Jones 
Song of the Sand Piper (Illus.)\—Conny Leigh Hill............ 
Tamalpais—Mrs. A. C. Lehman 
Tamed—Alice Weister 
The Cry (Illus. by the Author)—Vada L. Molineaux........ 
The Brimming Chalice (Illus.)—Jsabel Bellmamn.................. 
The Friendly Door—Edwin Markham 
The Gamut Club—Ben Field 
The Gardener of Sonoma—Vincent Jones 
The Lotus Pool at: Villa Delizia—Mira Maclay 
The Manger’s Magic Candle Stick (Illus.)—Lannie Martin 
Theme for a Japanese Melody—Isobel Stone 
The Miner—Jessie Johnston Fretz 
The Overland Bear—Pamelia Pearl Jones 
The Pioneer Mother—Eunice Mitchell Lehmer 
The Quest—Maud Fletcher Galagher 
The Redwoods—Estella M. Williamson 
The Ship That Sailed—Martha Bell 
The Wind Among the Pine Trees—Charles cannot Dobie 
The Year—Janet Mansfield 
To a Violin Player—Janet 
Today—Edith Daley 
Trees at Yosemite—Nancy Buckley 
Triolet—Pearl Logan Woodbridge 
Under the Oak—Henry Meade Bland 
Vespers—Sarah Hammond Kelley 
Visions—Jessie E. Williams 
Waterfront (Illus.)\—Helen Maring 
Westlake Park at Night—Lawrence Hawhkins...... 


.Winter in the Sierras (Illus.)—Carrie Chapman Benson.... 


Wistaria—Eleanor Preston Watkins 
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COMMENT ON BOOKS 


(Title of book and name of reviewer here given) 


Abbie Pierre’s People—Laura Bell Everett is Se My Trust and Other Verse—d/. H. C 59 
Alfred Bigelow Paine’s Biography of Mark Twain— Old Pybus—M. E. C : 185 
A. 190 Story of, A Survey of the—Natalie P. 
Dobbins 1 
Anthology of Magazine Verse—A. H.C 57 Pagan Fires—Carey McWilliams 153 
Army With Banners—Abdigail S. Lyser 393 Pathway, The—Charles Hilton 185 
Bishop’s Wife, The—Carey McWilliams 89 Peaks of Invention 249 
Brother John—Laura Bell Everett 121 Permanent Wave—Vingie E. Roe 393 
Children, The—Mrs. W. Garland Foster 89 Pictorial History of California—A. H. C. 57 
Dewdrops and Pearls—A. H. C. 23 Poems of Youth—Laura Bell Everett 121 
Diary of a Dostoveysky’s Wife, The—Charles Hilton........ 217 Postscripts—Cyril Clemens 249 
Dr. Johnston and Company—Cyril Clemens 280 Rain Makers, The—Katherine Kelley Carter 393 
Etched From Life—Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 59 Red Silence—Lucy Burgess Tinsley 393 
Fabulous New Orleans—/A. 57 Romance of Insurance, A—Stella Wynne 280 
Feet of Beauty, The—Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 69 Samadhi—Laura Bell Everett 21 
Frontier Days—d. H. C. 26. Santone—Henry Fitter 397 
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